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PAMPHLETS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
A 


‘There is nothing more important to the well-being of a nation, than that 
the laboring man should receive wages sufficient to support his family in comfort.” 
H.. D; & 
“Would you succeed? Accomplish good ends by good means, 
“Think of your brethren. Let their cause be yours. 
“There can be no life without labor; and laber is every where the destiny of 
the people.”—F. De La Mennais 


“What will the poor dof Why they will enly have to do as the poor do in 
England and ether ceuntries,—learn to live without eating meat.”—“RENT 
Rott.” 


“We want public souls. We want them.”—Dn. Sourm 


“See yonder poor, o’erlabor’d wight, 
So abject, mean, and vile, 
Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil ; 
And see his lordly fellow-worm 
The poor petition spurn, 
Unmindful, though a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring mourn.” 
Burns. 

Says the author of one of our pregnant mottoes, ‘“Con- 
sider, O people, whether it be not time to justify the Author 
of beings, by attaining for thyself a condition more consonant 
to His justice, to His goodness.” 

“Thou sayest, I am cold; and, to warm thy attenuated 
members, thy masters bind them with triple chains of iron.” 

“Thou sayest, am hungry; and they reply to thee, Eat 
the crumbs swept from our festal halls.” 

“Thou sayest, Iam athirst; and they answer, Drink thy 
tears.” 

“Thou faintest under the burthen of thy toils, and thy 
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masters rejoice ;—they call thy fatigues and thy exhaustions 
the necessary curb of labor.’ 

All this, however, is from a little book written for a Euro- 
pean pez asantry ; and we have no peasantry. But has it no 
meaning—no application under the genial sun of our glorious 
Re »publie ? Though we have no peasantry ground down by 
hereditary grandeur and lordly pride of birth and station, 
yet have we multitudes of eaters of the bitter bread of pover- 
ty, who even now and then starve for the want of even bitter 
bread, when they can no longer work because no man will 
hire them, or because no longer able to work if some man 
would hire them. 

We will however leave for the present this question of 
meaning and application, to add, in the spirit of the author, 
what be longs to our own country and times, indisputably ; 
and which goes fearfully far to show that ve state of servi- 
tude is also established by law ; as not less clearly defined on a 
late occasion, than is the law which binds down the peasantry 
of other countries with “triple chains of iron.’ 

Our operatives and laborers say, “we will make a united 
stand and struggle to free Saearebe from our comfortless 
thraldom, and to save our children from the bad condition of 
their parents, and from the still worse condition which so 
fiercely threatens them;” and they are told by a council of 
great men learned in the law, that such a struggle is “ dlegal 
and indictable as a crime.” You must not therefore run the 
risk of the stand and the struggle, in order to stave off the 
starvation that may threaten you. 

Then what will you do, people ? Will you still bear the 
iron yoke of such a legal bondi we, nor call such law in ques- 
tion? Will you, sovereigns as you are for one day in every 
year, succumb under the dominion of such a despotism 7 ? You 
may succeed in clipping the claws of the law by a judicious 

use of your day of sovereignty; but you have no solvent for 
stony hearts. ‘The millionnaires of mammon, who spurn the 
laws of love, knc y well how to evade and trample on all 
human enactments. What then? Will you cast on the 
dark prospect before you a defiant look, and doom your off- 
spring to penury and uncompensated servitude ? 

Uncompensated? Aye, uncompensated. For when an 
industrious and honest man of good habits fails to procure by 
his labor the needful comforts of oe for himse lf and family, 
he is essentially in the same miserable condition of uncom- 
pensated servitude which has reduced and ground down the 
poor of the old world, more than half the population of the 
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whole world, into an inferior caste—a degraded race! Should 
not such a deluge of evil—the extremity of evil—fill all hearts 
with consternation ? 

But until all the laboring men and women of our country 
“receive wages sufficient to support themselves and families 
in comfort,” and to keep their little children from the hands 
of taskmasters, nothing else will be found to impede their 
downward proclivity into the wretchedly worse than death 
condition of the millions of the eastern continent. And, 

Let us think for a little as patriots—as American republi- 
cans—how long can our beloved and lauded institutions of 
liberty bear up in their fair forms and unbending integrity ; 
nay, even exist at all under such a load of evil as the spirit 
and the institutions of Mammon are laying on them? Long 
ere that time shall come when ours shall be as the peoples of 
Kurope and Asia,—though rapidly that period may seem to 
approach,—we shall have no political institutions to lose which 
shall be worth an effort to save! 

Until as much heed and skill shall be given to the distri- 
bution, as to the production of wealth,—until what now are 
called high wages for labor, is the established and common rule, 
and not as now the exception,—there can be reasonably en- 
tertained no hope of permanence for our free institutions; no 
prospect of the continuance of the peace and happiness, and 
prosperity of our nation. 

Starving, or even uncomfortable millions, can never allow 
a nation to be happy, and ought not. Institutions which con- 
duce and contribute to such a state of things, and to perpetu- 
ate them as though framed for that very purpose, ought not 
to be permanent. They will not; for they cannot be. May 
they be allowed peacefully to pass away, or be quietly divested 
of their oppressive character; that they may be found only 
in that character on the blotted pages of their history, before 
the people shall be aroused in their wrath to assert the inalien- 
able right of revolution and violently sweep them from the 
face of the offended earth ! 

Should that day come to our country,—which Heaven for- 
bid !—then will some remember, too late for any good to them,— 
some who now flout the doctrine of our first motto, the senti- 
ment of a great and good political economist, and no ultra 
modern reformer,—that “there is indeed nothing more impor- 
tant to the well-being of a nation, than that the laboring man 
should receive wages sufficient to support his family in 
comfort.” 

Our young men travel in Europe, and knowing little of 
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home, come back with sad and sickening tales of the distresses 
of the people abroad—the very people by whose labor, the 
men who bind the “triple chains of iron upon them,” live in 
pomp and luxury. They fatten beef and mutton for their 
lords, and are denied even the heads and feet. They are 
wanted for the dogs. They grow wheat to make bread for 
their masters, and they are thankful to be allowed to share 
with the cattle in the oat and barley crop, or even for the 
bran of the wheat to make bread for their children. They 
raise grapes; but they must not eat them. They make wine; 
but they must drink no wine. Their peasant lips would pol- 
lute the whole vintage. For the washings of the wine-vat, 
they are expected to be grateful. 

A terrible condition for human beings, certainly. And 
well may our young women weep over the young travellers’ 
books; and well may our philanthropists declaim against such 
cruelties and oppressions; and well may we all laud and 
magnify our country’s better condition at all times, and on all 
occasions; and, especially on the fourth of July. And yet, 
aud yet,—would it not be better and wiser, to learn from it 
some other lessons than of home laudation? Should it not 
rather admonish us tocircumspection? 'T’o owr oldsimplicity, 
it seems to say to us all, “ Be discreet.” “edudge not lest ye be 
judged.” Lookathome. Peer about carefully in all by-corners, 
and see if you can find nothing like this eastern despotism, 
under the protection of our republican institutions. It may 
be that some even of our hard workers would not reject the 
barley bread or the oaten cake, nor their poor wives and chil- 
dren even the wheat-bran porridge ! 

Look about among the high places of money, and the low 
ones of misery; and you may see what it may be good to see, 
and you may learn what it may be good to learn. Should 
you discern behind some glittering pile, the “ Monster Ingrati- 
tude,” decorated with gems and gold,” think of it only as a 
modern paradox ; and pass on. 





““ INGRATITUDE’’? 


A.—“ One of the most revolting phases of the oppression 
of labor by the rich, is that which presents it in the character 
of ingratitude.” 

R.—“ Ingratitude of the rich? Why, that is a quite new 
combination of words! We hear enough, and true enough, 
of the ingratitude of the poor; but what is to be understood 
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by the ingratitude of the rich? Some new fangled notion of 
some theory of modern reform, I suppose.” 

A.—“ You may have heard, perhaps, or read in books, ex- 
pressions implying the gratitude of the rich for the poor? 
From Abraham’s day, to our own, an occasional glimpse has 
been discerned of this virtue ; but mostly where the relation- 
ship of the rich to the poor, was that of Abraham’s to his de- 
pendants. A conspicuous modern instance may better explain 
the subject. The wife of one of our ‘early independent gov- 
ernors, explained to her astonished city visitors the strange 
phenomenon of giving to her husband’s work-people the first 
dinner, and the best: by telling them, of course to their great 
amusement, that “the Governor says it would be ungrateful 
not to give ‘of the first and the best, to the providers of all— 
the men that supply the food.” 

R.—"O, thi at is fine! delightful! primitive! and rustic 
enough, surely.’ 

A. Lt” It is adduced, not to excite your admiration, or your 
wit; but to instruct your understanding. It is an ex cample of 
gratitude of the rich to the poor; and well adapted, at the 
same time, to contrast and illustrate the subject of the ingrat- 
itude of the rich towards the laborer.” 

R.—‘I think it is not very difficult to understand the no- 
tion of the Governor, that to feed his farm laborers with the 
bones, and crusts, and fr: agments of his family meal, would be 
ungrateful towards them; but I cannot readily understand 
how it makes plain the general subject of the ingratitude of 
the rich. In what is it to be seen? 

A.—‘“ Tn the practical and absurd disclaimer of all obliga- 
tion to the laborer, beyond his penny a day, or whatever other 
little amount of wages is agreed for. They absolutely ignore 
such obligation, and allow the laborer and his wife and cbil- 
dren, to suffer through want of what they are, in all justice, 
bound to supply them sufficiently for their ‘comfort. The 
rich man’s horses and dogs are pampered and petted, because 
they contribute to his pleasure ; while the working-man, with- 
out whom he could have neither horse, nor dog, nor pleasure, 
is not supplied with the ordinary comforts of life.” 

R.— Well?” 

A.—‘*No. It is not well.” 

R.—“TI do not mean that it is well that the laboring man 
and his family should not have the comforts of life; but how 
is it ” ing to the ingratitude of the rich?” 

A.—*T have already said that the rich man could have 
neither horse, dog, nor pleasure, but for the working-man. 
And what could he have?” 
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R.— All of them, notwithstanding your denial; and what- 
ever else his money might buy besides. A pretty large and 
comprehensive whatever ; think you not so?’ 

A.—“ Certainly. Too large. Too comprehensive. But 
how came he by his money? 

—“He may have procured it without much aid from the 
wthinecanm? f 

A.—“ How? 

R.—“ By inheritance ;—speculation ; —fraud ;—usury ;— 
swindling ;—extortion; or by any of the usual forms of legal, 
or illegal gambling.” 

A.—‘ You are quite aside from the subject, and speaking 
of a mere change of hands:—an affair of very little impor- 
tance in our day, in which the duty of distribution is all 
but universally de nied to be a duty at all. Iam speaking of 
the origin—the creation of wealth; of which without the la- 
borer there could be none. Labor alone is the means of 
riches.” 

R.—" Alone?” 

A.—‘“ Certainly. How else? Is there any other known 
way of producing wealth? Can there be?” — 

“R—“*W hy not?” 

A.—* Well, let us see. Is gold said to be procured from 
the mines without labor?” 

R.—‘ It is said not to be but by the hardest sort of labor. 
But without gold there might still be riches.” 

A.—“ You are quite right in that; but can any other metal 
be otherwise obtained ?” 

R.— yr 7 not, of course.” 


A.—‘ Nor can any other thing, or element, which helps 
to make up wealth, or riches.” 
R.—* True. True enough, to be sure. And now, I think 


I understand your eres si 
A.— It should so be hoped, by this time.” 
R.—“ Pray, do not think me dull peculiarly 
A.— By no means. So long has the cre dit accrued to the 
rich, of being the creators of their own wealth, that it gener- 
ally seems not paradoxical, merely, but even a ‘damnable here- 
sy in politics al economy, to allow it to be questioned. And so, 
at le neth it he as come to be generally conside ‘re d a good enous a 
specimen of the absurd, to spe ak of what the rich owe to the 
oor ;—wealth to labor.’ 
R.—“ But I still feel a sort of mist hanging about the mar- 
gin of my mind. Pray help me to disperse it. I would 
the whole matter more cle: rly.” 
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A.—“ You have already well said, there may be riches 
without gold. But without all other metals, could there be?’ 

R.— Without iron, it has been said, there could be no 
wealth ; and that even civil society depended on it.” 

A.—“ No physical foundation can be firmer; and yet, on 
this indispensable to all that makes up the substance and 
the science of wealth; and which distinguishes the civilized 
from the savage ;—on this true king of metals, from the mine 
to the magnet—amillions of men—nay, of women and chil- 
dren, too, are employed ; ;—for the most part, very toilsomely 
emp loyed—and within arm’s length of starvation !” 

R.—“ A shocking thought.” 

A.—“ Nor less shameful than shocking! These millions 
of human beings, in all parts of the regions of civilization, 
are engaged in a pe rpetual and life-long struggle, to sustain 
and advance the very civilization, whic h to them is a heavier 
curse than was ever the old, preceding barbarism, to their 
forefathers!” 

R.—“ But is there any thing peculiar in the hardship of 
their sad lot?” 

A.—“Not really. No. Other millions suffer not less. 
But ther re seems something especially revolting in the thought 
of the req wits ul of these poor creatures, at the hands of civili- 
zation, Which owes its existence to their labor, and must per- 
ish without it.” 

R.—“ There is, indeed.” 

A.—‘ The miner, the woodcutter, the hemp-grower, the 
tar-maker, and great numbers of hard-working men in other 
departments of labor, employ their hard hands, and hardened 
muscles, to build the ships which make our merchant princes; 
and the tvilsome sailors take them to where wealth, beyond 
the dangerous deep, may be found for their lordly owners; 
and, as the general rule, with sadly few exceptions, the com- 
fort of the laborer, the artisan, and the sailor, is not more 
thought of by those lordly owners, than is the comfort of the 
wooden figure-head at the ship’s bow. And the uncompen- 
sated hard labor of the poor mariner it is, which gives more 
than princely wealth to the soulless and heartless insurance 
companies.” 

R.—“ How? Please explain.” 

A.—‘ Another time, perhaps. Let it now suffice that labor 
is the only producer of wealth. Nor are these instances at 
all peculiar. The manufacturer, the master-builder, the con- 
tractor, in all branches of business, think themselves unfortu- 
nate, or very ill used gentlemen, if unable to retire after a 
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few years of this kind of robbery of the poor according to 
law, and pass the remainder of their lives in the sumptuous- 
ness, and luxury, and pomp, of aristocratic splendor.” 
R.—*Roppery ?” 
A.—"“ Yes. Notlegal, but moral robbery, of the cruellest 
species,— 
‘Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of merey.’” 


R.—T reckon you'll make few converts to that sort of 
doctrine.” 

A.—“ Not very many, I suppose. And yet, itis ademon- 
strably true doctrine.” 

R.—“ Demonstrably true? And how would you show 
it 7 97) 

A.—“ Easily enough. The wages of the laboring man, of 
strict justice, should be sufficient to support himself and family 
in comfort and in the free enjoyment of the rational immuni- 
ties of life. This, nobody can deny.” 

R.—“I would hope not.” 

A.—"It would hardly be unreasonable, in addition to 
such allowance, that he should be also able to be layi ing aside 
something for a time of nee 1—sickness—decrepitude— age.” 

R. — No, indeed ; and particularly, perhaps, in cases of 
dangerous and unhealthy work.” 

A.— As workers in paint ; very unwholesome business. 
And yet, the house painters, a grez ut_m: any of whom are poi- 
soned and crippled by their business in mid-life, or earlier, are 
grudged two dollars a day; which surely can yield buta small 
revenue over keeping a family in ordinary comfort under the 
pressure of city rents. This in passing. Well, what the em- 
ployees are allowed, less than what has be en shown they 
are justly entitled to, is robbery. They are robbed. Their 
wives and children are robbed, and left to suffer and die in 

want of what they have been robbed, and -which goes into 
the accumulating treasury of their oppressors. The proprietor 
and the employer divide the spoils of the poor between them, 
and both heap up pyramids of ill-gotten wealth. One thou- 
sand workers thus robbed, each of but fifty cents a ds ry —a mod- 
erate calculation—every night profitably invested, will soon 
make a pair of lordly fortunes. So they are made—made by 
daily robbing the poor—made by a sy stem of oppression that 
is filling our land with crime and wretchedness, with a 
rapidity even frightful to despotic Europe!” 

R.—Isit indeed so?” 
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A.—“ So is it, indeed; or statistics are not to be relied on. 
Neither France, England, nor Germany, can compare with us 
in criminal statistics.” 

R.—“ And because their people are less oppressed than 
with us?” 

A.—“ No; but because more able to submit to oppression. 
They have been longer accustomed to it; and always taught 
that it was the natural and inevitable destiny of the “people— 
a great advantage over our oppressed population, who are 

taught that they : are not specially created to constitute an in- 
ferior and servile caste to minister to the luxuries of their bet- 
ters. And when they find themselves in such position, and 
denied the ordinary comforts of life, it maddens and makes 
them desperate; and many of them bring up their children to 
be desperadoes. Neglected, oppressed, spurned by the better 
off and the rich, the “wicked portion of them de clare war in 
their hearts against the institutions and the community, for 
which they feel no sympathy, because they have re ceived 
none; and the »y become the enemies of suc +h as should have 
made them friends. Such are dangerous effects of the suffer- 
ing poverty of the laborer , produced by the op a and 
ingratitude, and heartless scorn of the men he has labored to 
enrich. Is further light demanded?” 

R.—“ But it still sounds so strange and novel—the ingra- 
titude of the rich towards the poor!” 

A.— The more is the pity, that the right words to express 
any truth should sound strange and novel. To my mind, the 
right words to e xpress the ingratitude of the rich tows ards the 
laboring poor, are the very same which would best apply to 
the ungrateful serpent which bit the hand that had warmed 
it into life.” 

R.—‘ And yet, on your theory, what is less uncommon 
than such inegré atitude? 

A.—‘‘ There seems, indeed, nothing more common, unless 
it be the suffering pove rty, whic h results from it, and the 
crimes it creates.” 

R.—‘ And very shocking and alarming is the apparent 
fact, that as the power thus to oppress increases with the 
increase of accumulation, so also does the disposition seem to 
increase in like proportion.” 

A.—“ But the apparent may not be the real fact. As 
elsewhere, appearances here, too, may deceive. 

“We trust that so it is; and that our rich men are not 
really in bondage to the fell spirit of evil, and so under the 
Divine malediction. The greater the possession, so, the farther 


? 
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is the possessor removed from the labor that procured it for 
him: and he becomes, of course, more and more insensible 
to the claims of gratitude, so largely due to the CREaTOR and 
the creators of his wealth. 

“ By a thick curtain of gold, the retired rich are sep arated 
from the people; and that the curtain may not be ap — iched 
by the insportnitics ot hunger, they subscribe largel y to the 
charitable joint-stock companies, which have been organized 
principally for ee xpress object of saving the rich from being 
annoyed by the poor. In want of better, their retireme: * is 
employed 1 in the work of making stony hearts for themselves 
and families; and in teaching the art and the use to such as 
are allowed access to them. And hence wealthy men with 
souls, of which they seem so generally unconscious; and great 
and rich bodies without souls, of which they are quite certain, 
forgetful of the origin of their power, the makers of their 
wealth, and that but for them, it would eease to be wealth, 
and become worthless ; grind down their laborers and all their 
emp! oyees to the very lowe ‘st point for which their services 
can be obtained, in utter carelessness of what amount n nay be 
required to keep their families supplied with the poorest fare, 
to say nothing of the comforts of life. Is it not so?”’ 

R.—‘ Sorry am I to be obliged to confess that such seems 
to be the general truth?” 

A.—‘ And is such cruel injustice for ever to be endured? 
Should such ingratitude evermore escape the abhorrence of 
mankind, and no voice be raised against it? ” 

R.—“ It would seem pretty clear that one voice, at least, is 
bent on being heard.” 

A.— ay. ou are q! lite righ L. And may its sound FO OUl into 
all lands; and especially may its warning be given heed to t 
our own.” 

B.-—§* So may it be. A leu { P 

A.—" Adieu. But come again some day for another 
talk.’’ 


CONSERVATISM. 


Gop SAVE THE RepusBiic.—But if He does, we must fol- 
low His directions in the renovating work of making it worth 
saving. It cannot be, that in the present conditi yn of our 
things and men, there is mingled the essential property of 
endurance. Heaven forbid that so it should ever be; or that 
the mere changing of hands should change the character or 
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color of the sin. As the world’s wise ones seem to suppose, is 
the conservation of such criminal abuses entitled to be consid- 
ered wise and virtuous ? 

Be far from us and ours all such wisdom, all such virtue; 
all such miscailed and destructive conservatism, which is lay- 
ing up wrath for a day of wrath! 

From a national point of view, the people are bound as 
patriots, to look at this matter of justice to labor. It is daily 
becoming more and more important as a great political inter- 
est. In the old countries, now our steam-neighbors, absolute 
despotisms of the most flagrant and heartless character, are 
rapidly multiplying and falling into the ranks of a confed- 
eracy, sworn to support despotic thrones against every effort 
of the people for the recovery of any portion of their former 
rights and privileges. And when the peony confederacy 
shall have become strong enough,—-soon it may be,—then will 
there be no avoidable del Ay in al llying themselves in one 
banded power of war to the knife, against all free govern- 
ments, all constitutional governments whatsoever, under 
which it may yet be possible for labor to obtain justice, or for 
the people even to make an effort in that direction 

In such conflict against hum: nity, for the establishment of 
jewelled thrones in gorgeous palaces for the few, guarded by 
venal arms against the down-trodden many, in which scale, 
then, will the gold be found which is even now employed in 
oppressing the poor and binding down the artisan and the 
laborer, with their families, to their hard tasks of uncompen- 
sated servitude, uncheered by any of the comforts of life ? 

But of this enough for the present. Let it not be forgot- 
en, and let the prudent man foresee the evil and hide himself 
by fleeing from it to where he may oppose its progress, hon- 
estly, rightfully, safely, and effectually 

People,—on whom, under God, the future of our country 
solely depends, and not at all on an aristocracy of gold,—will 
you think of these suggestive things, soberly and wisely ? 
Do so; and then, tosay nothing of your having the spirit of 
a real mi unhood, if you have hearts of flesh and not of stone, 
you will look wise ly and ane on the prospect before you, 
for yourselves, for your offspring, and for your country. Do 
so; and you will not be able to make up your minds to defy 
the consequences of wearing away your lives in toil to build 
pyramids of wealth for your oppressors, and to procure mere 
sustenance and shelter (such as the y are) for your families, 
until you shall be sheltered in the grave, and leave your pos- 
terity in destitution and hopeless poverty, to sink deeper and 
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deeper into ruin. No, it is only the ignorant and the profli- 
gate who are thus reckleas of consequences. It is their only 
system of ethics. You cannot be of either of these miserable 
classes, or you would make no honest struggle to better your 
conditions and to light up a better future for posterity. 

You are well aware of the frightful increase of crime, 
insanity, idiocy, imbecility and prostitution, especially in all 
our great marts of business; and that a very large proportion 
of these terrific evils, is the ‘natural product of the distracting, 
maddening wants of poverty! ‘To such as can look quietly 
and contentedly on such prospects, we have not a word to say. 
Weare not writing for such. They are not of the people. To 
an apathetic recklessness of that sort and degree, it is not 
unreasonable to hope that a comparatively few “thousands of 
such as were once among the people of our country are yet 
reduced. May not that few thousands become many millions, 
as in Europe and Asia, by legalized oppression. 

But unless your labor or business is compensated by the 
needful comforts of life, and means of improvement for your- 
selves and families, then is your tendency downwards, neces- 

sarily, into that miserable state of degradation where hope i is 
lost in despair, or brutality ! 

Arouse yourselves, then, for an upw ard struggle. To be 
saved from such miserable st: ate, it is not required that 
you become opulent, but necessary is it, that you possess the 
means of comfort and ee Let these be honestly 
procured, and you shall find them of more re “al value than 
princely wealth, “by guilt and baseness earned ;” for, sooner 
or later, such wealth is sure to bring down a curse on its pos- 
sessor. Wherever time has been allow ed, it has ever done so, 
and by the highest law it is bound to do so evermore and 
every where. 

Though to the reckless and foolhardy, these pages are not 
expected to be of any benefit or value, it should not be passed 
by in silence, as of no account to be noticed or remembered, 
that into that wretched class, adversity, destitution and oppres- 
sion, are daily forcing the unhappy victims of want, who were 
once as hopeful as any of us. This dreadful consideration 
should neither be trifled with nor lost sight of. No man can 
tell, or perhaps imagine, to what extremity of viciousness the 
extremity of want may urge and impel him. 

Through even death by starvation, some men and women 
of great strength of soul may have passed with pure hands 
and stainless hearts, and unsullied names, to an honored grave. 
But alas! few, it may well be feared, of the great army of the 
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wretched, which our mock and maddening civilization is so 
effectually and surely recruiting by hundreds daily, very few, 
so pass into 
“That undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns,” 


We would not wound the sensibilities of one of you by ex- 
citing the fearful apprehension of the possibility of having 
your own body corrupted by a loathsome viciousness of life, 
and emaciated by slow starvation; and at length covered up 
out of sight by disgusted surviv ors: nor with the even more 
dismal ap prehension, if such there may be, as we think, of 
leaving behind you a posterity of successful candidates for 
the callows, the State’s prison, the penitentiary, the lunatic 
asy lum, —the idiot’s refuge. And yet we are sometimes alarmed 
and terrified to think that if the character of our present civi- 
lization is to be indefinitely perpetuated, very few of the 
fathers of this generation will escape the terrible destiny of 
having been progenitors of many such successful candidates 
for infamy and wretchedness! for under the supposed con- 
dition, the richest fathers have no more right to hope to 
be of the few exempts, than even the poorest. ‘The difference 
may be resolvable into a mere question of time. For even 
though riches had the power of exemption, what reasonable 
depe dence ms ry be placed on them, while daily and nightly 
they are taking to themselves wings of fire and every other 
sort, to fly away? 

Ve ry much is heard in our time of the property men—the 
millionnaires that be, and that are to be. Indeed few else are 
thought worth hearing of at all. Property men! Who are 
they? ‘The very notion of property necessarily includes that 
also of protection. And certainly, but little more of progress 
in our onward and downward march of civiliz: ation, will leave 
behind it all effectual protection for either life or liberty, 
property or purity. Then let the rich become prudent, and 
give free ly of their riches to promote and facilitate the good 
cause of justice to labor, and comfort and safety to all. 

Is not such the fearful state of modern civilization? Itis 
shocking to the soul to think it so, indeed; and yet, but a 
glance at our own vaunted civilization forbids a negative an- 
swer to the question. Well and truly is it said anonymously, 
by one of the best writers and thinkers of our age, “ Jf civilt- 
zation is tomake any sufficient answer for itself and for the many 
serious evils it promotes, it ought to be that it renders the vicissi- 
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tudes of life less extreme, that it provides a resource for all of us 
against excessive want.”* 

But it would be the merest mockery to ask, if ours does 
any thing of this sort; or if it really makes any atte mpt to 
do it, while thousands upon thous: inds of us are groaning 
under the extremest of the vicissitudes of life, in daily want of 
daily bread, and without assurance of shelter for the night! And 
aside from this inevitably successful school of vice and crime 
—branches of which and normal institutions are found through- 
out the land—in rural villages as in metropolitan cities—w hat 
is our so-called civilization doing in other ways for our 
morals / 

You can scarcely take up a daily newspaper of even the 
smallest dimensions and of fairest characte r, that is not defile d 
by accounts of brutalities of all imagins ible name s; and two 
recent instances of criminality have been detected, of a charac- 
ter so horribly loathsome, that the disgusting particulars have 
been mercifully and wisely withheld from the public, and no 
name given them! Open and murderous assaults in respect- 
able places of business—in legislative and judicial halls—in 
colleges—in thoroughfares—in resorts of amusements, and even 
sometimes in temp les of God’s w orship! and secret crimes of 
atrocious bloodiness and beastliness are of frequent occurrence 
all over the country; in our great cities more than daily— 
hourly it may well be feared. 


THE CITY. 


Are you emulous of the honor, or desirous of the benefits 
and privileges that may accrue to yourself or family, of living 
in any of the great cities or towns, from the capits il of the 
Union to the capital of New E ngland, both inclusive? <As for 
ourselves and our youthful p ssterity, give usrather a tent on a 
battle-field. For what are those cities and towns most remark- 
al lef Is it for their rapid increase of population and prospe- 
rity? or for their rapid increase of crime and corruption? 
For their riches, often ill-gotten, and “ sometimes sent to shield 
a lucky knave, or throw a cruel sunshine on a pool ;” or for 
their immeasurable masses of misery in r: gS, filth, and 
famine? For arrogant opulence, and for lawless license; or 
for modest competence and loyalty to justice and mercy? In 
short, for good or for evil, are they most remarkable ? 


* Companions of my solitude, 
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The evil is certainly not less conspicuous than the good. 
And what is specially frightful in all this, is the surprising 
suddenness with which this alarming state of things has sprung 
up and matured! Buta few years ago there could not have 
been found in all the land a shadow of fear, that any such state 
of things would ever reach our northern cities. Ww e used to 
stand aghast at the news of an occasional outburst of brutal 
violence in New Orleans, or elsewhere south ; little dreaming 
that in so short a time it would be seen at home, that in real 
outrageous ruffianism and beastly corruption, that southern 
city had not then been even initiated. Short tly since, E juropean 
oppression, misery, and vice and crime were thought impos- 
sible here. But they are not so thought now. Weecan al- 
ready compe te with the old world in these, as well as in better 
things. Cases of detected and punished crimesare appallingly 
numerous; but when we take into the account the many 
proofs that some of the official functionaries of our cities are 
themselves corrupt and vicious, and at the same time under 
the baleful influence of the fear of the mob of rowdies, whose 
congenial patronage elevated them to their posts of profit; 
and knowing too of numerous instances in which they have 
arrested the course of justice, by rescuing their partners in 
erime on their way to leg: il and deserved punishment ; taking 
all these things into the account, 1 ve may, and rightly , Suppose 
that the published reports of punished crime but too dis tantly 
approximate the real amount 

Now, PEOPLE of these oitie s—not the rich, the rogues, nor 
the rowdies—to the people, we say, take a look at this, so to 
speak, distant approximation of the true amount of crime in 
one of them. 

SIXTEEN THOUSAND !—as officially reported—16,000 crim- 
inals were committed to mera in one city, in one year! Nor 
is this terrific view the worst, as itstands related to our subject 
inhand: one-fourth of this great army of guilt, consisted of 
children under age; and 800 of them a 15 downwards 
nine years old! This is almost unimaginably horrible; and it 
should be conte mplated—it should be thou; oht on, and turned 
over in the mind, and viewed from different points, until it 
shall have well fulfilled its mission, and worked its proper 
effect upon us. 

It is a great and appalling fact, which the mind is not able 
at once, nor by an ordinary effort, to pees. Like the 
vorld of ae ity which it diseraces and makes frightful, it is 
too large to be considered but in sections. The rude and 
heavy shock upon the heart so affects the brain, that we put 
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our hand to our forehead in a way to cover the closed eyes, 
as if to shut out more effectually the terrific vision of as many 
people—men, women and children—suffering punishment for 
crime in a single city, as within the memory of some of its 
citizens comprised its entire population! 

A look from another point of view—suppose a small town 
of 5000, instead of a great city of 500,000. In such small 
towns, you may suppose a general acquaintance—in some cases 
an almost general rel: ationship—among the whole population. 
Now, suppose of this whole population of our little town of 
5000, the hundredth part of 16,000, or 160, men, women and 
children detected in crimes of all varieties of shade! and sup- 
pose yourself one of the unprotected of that population, then 
surely, unless bound by a high sense of duty, or by a dire neces- 
sity, you would not willingly remain, with a young, and yet 
innocent, family, in such a place of profligacy and crime? 

You know, of course, but we wish you to think of it a little 
closely, that the detected crimes of a great city are the mere 
indices, which point to the corrupted sources from which 
those crimes have proceeded. We are not to suppose 
that the 16,000 monopolized the criminality of the city; or 
that even the probably 20,000, who should, ‘and might have 
been brought to justice but for the criminal interference of 
corruption in power and place, or from other causes ;—we may 
not imagine, even, that the supposed 20,000 are more than 
specimens of the criminality which abounds in such a popu- 
lation. 

It is an extravagant supposition, that one-half of those 
culprits were lonely beings, unconnected by family or relation- 
ship in the city; and that none others than themselves had 
any part or lot in their wickedness. But, though extrava- 
gant, let it be granted; and then think on what we cannot en- 
dure to dwell—the great number of, perhaps whole and 
entire, and numerous fi umilies in the city—enough to make a 
large town—equal to the city of New-York itself, at the begin- 
ning of this century—living on the wages of guilt! 

By this moderate and safe calculation, at the very lowest, 
one-tenth of the population of the city live on the wages of 
guilt; and, by well authenticated statements, the proportion 
of the guilty 1s daily increasing. We will reject, as too dread- 
ful not to be rejected, the confidént assertions of some who 
have better means of knowledge, that more than one-fifth of 
the whole population—some even say one-third—subsist on 
the gains of guiltiness!—penal and loathsome guiltiness! 
But let us bring our lowest calculation, a tenth, down to the 
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imaginary pollution of our little town of 5,000; and say 500 
of its population are subsisting on the av ails of vice, black- 
ened into crime; and eating their daily bread with hands 
stained with blood, or filthy with beastly debaucheries ! 
Would you require an angel’s aid and urging, to induce you 
to flee from such a Sodom | 9 Were you trave ling, would you 
not choose to give it a broad berth, or to pass it w ‘ith railroad 
speed { ? And "would you not unite with ail virtuous people 
in denouncing it as a den of pollution—a disgraceful public 
nuisance? Would you not warn people to avoid it, as they 
should avoid a putrid pestilence? But why should you, 
while you think it so high and great a priv ilege—so desirable 
a boon—to remain in such a de on of wic kedness, as is every 
one of our great cities, with the heel of a cruel oppression 
upon your necks, and ‘the adder’s fang of blood-guiltiness 
threatening your lives? The heel and the f: ang, you may 
bear and despi ise in your own person, if you will, but if you 
have a family, or intend to have, how dare you despise the 
danger to the m of growing up toge ther and minglit ing neces- 
sarily with such a ‘mass of corruption? You surely cannot 
h: ave the presumption to hope that your posterity w ill be spe- 
cially shielded, and so escape the usual consequences of the 
constant bre athing of an atmosphere so tainted and saturated 
with infection. 
The fairest and finest dream which you can have, must be, 
that your denizenship is of the nature of a ticket in a lottery, 
in which one in a thousand draws a prize. You may be that 
one, and with your prize, you may elevate your family above 
their present associates; and so, perhaps, to some extent ex- 
empt them, for one or more generations, from contact with 
the corrupt and infected. But are the families of all who 
have drawn the golden prize of Mammon secured from such 
contact? Are the re no rich rowdies, nor roués, nor eyp rians, 
in our great cities? Nay, are they not found in godless mul. 
titudes? If it were not so, what then? Wise and reflecting 
men of heart do not so pe ril their offspring. as to suspend the 
question of their virtue and happiness on such a calculation 
of chances as one ina thousand. The thoughtless and reck- 
less, the unfeeling and unprincipled, may be not unwilling to 
run such hazards; but, sure ly, to the thoughtful, the prude nt, 
the humane, for them it must be simply impossible w illingly 
to peril their posterity’s virtue and happiness on such a game 
of chances. 
There is yet another and very revolting consideration not 

to be lost sight of. Where are the daughters and sisters of 
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the 16,000 culprits, and of many other thousands of the poor 
and the profligate ? That there are many ten thousands of 
the daughters of our great citie s—mostly from want, abso- 
lute want—driven into even worse places than thieves’ and 
robbers’ dens, or city prisons and penitentiaries, there can be 
no need to say; for itis a mere truism—a thousand times told 
tale! But this is what no virtuous father or mother can endure 
to think of, as implying danger to their own female offsprmg 
And yet, thous: inds upon thousands of virtuous parents hav 
been doomed to mourn, with breaking hearts and broken- 
down spirits, over the lost innocence and utter degradation of 
theironce lovely, pure, and beautiful daughters! Therefore, no 
father nor mother, in danger of falling into city-poverty—as 
who there is not?—is wise in too strongly presuming on 
exemption from such killing calamity. Let no one hope to 
break the link which connects causes and consequences. Let 
no one think of being able to construct for himself a litt 
island of peace and purity, in the midst of such a sea of eve1 
warring ¢ — n 

Juvenile linque ncy,—male and female,—as an over 
eielan flood, is deluging all our great cities and towns; 
= the pomp and pride of monopolized wealth, are adding 

trength and fury to the devastating storm. The oppressio 

that maketh even wise men mad, is actual ly driving the labor 
ing classes, and the poor generally, of our cities, to des} 
tion; and there is undoubtedly great danger; and by many 
thoughtful and sensitive people, it is felt severely, that a con- 
flict may not be far distant between the oppressors al d the 
oppressed! The greater is the danger, that the appr ssors 
seem utterly and strangely unconscious of there being an) 
such danger. Nay, with scorn and indignation, they flout t] 
offensive charge of being oppressors. 

3ut what is oppression? Is it some thing quite impossibl 
under republica n institutions, | yy which life and property ar 
professed] P rote cted by law? Such seems to be the notion; 
but it is certainly a grossly erroneous one; for that by th 
powerful, people may ‘be oppressed without violation of 
the law of the I: ind, instances in proof are familiar to all who 
have eyes to see, ears to hear, or hearts to feel. The ever 
accumulating powers, lodged by laws in our innumerabl 
bodies without souls, are becoming more and more extensively 


oppressive than are the powers of any living despot on earth. 
But this now in passing. On another occasion we may take a 
more deliberate look at these soulless bodies. 

That the spirit of the most unfeeling and cruel oppression 
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may be found among us, in its not least revolting phase, may 
be easily discovere d any where in the broad ways of Mam- 
mon; but rarely is it developed in a more hideous form and 
aspe ct, than as authentically and graphically described in a 
plain ‘spoken and truthful article affording one of our 
mottoes—which appeared a few weeks since in a religious 
paper of wae of the true democratic type—containing 
the following p: 

“And what are aie poor to do?” said a friend of ours the 
other day, to an extensive city proprietor, with whom he was 
remonstrating at the sudden and enormous rise of house 
rents:—“ What will the poor do?” rejoined he; “ Why, they 
will only have to do as the poor do % un England and other countries 
—learn to live without eating meat.” 

Such, people of America—sovereigns once a year for five 
minutes—such in our great cities is the feeling, towards you 
and yours, of the successful devotees of Mammon, whose 
hearts are hardened by covetousness, and whose consciences 
are seared by success, and pocketed among the small change 
—the new three cent 'pieces—which they carry to church of a 
Sunday, to put into the offerings for the poor. Your op- 
pressors are often great church goers. O yes; they are too 
sagacious not to see that religion i is naturally conducive to hu- 
mility and contentment; and they wish every body to be 
humble, except themselves, and especially that the poor be 
contented in their condition, with the foot of their oppressive 
masters on their neck and hearts. With what religion has 
to say about the sins of having no pity on the poor, and of 
oppressing the hireling in his wages, they feel no sort of con- 
cern, so long as they pay the penny agreed for, however little 
it may do towards ‘keeping hunger and frost from the poor 
man’s empty stomach and habitation. Yes, people, such are 
your oppressors. If they can live in luxury, and still go on 
unchecked in their hot haste to be richer and richer, they 
care not a pin about the sufferings, trials, and exposures of 
you, and your wives and children, Unhappily for you, there 
is an overstock of labor in the market, as there ever will be 
where there is an overstock of money; and nothing can now 
restrain the creation of any amount of the power of oppres- 
sion, in the form of bank-bills; since the oppressors themselves 
are legally licensed to multiply them to any extent. Some 
of the people—we believe a large proportion of them—think it 
good for them when money is plenty; and best when it is 
plentiest. It is a great mistake; but let it pass for the pres- 
ent. Dearrents, and dear food, and the loftier pride of the 
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opulent lords of monopoly, may better than we can bring the 
matter home to their business and bosoms. May God “help 
them. The powerful employers of the laboring classes know 
well, that they must oeek for what they can get; and that if 
afew thousands of them die off for w iat of food and comfort, 
the vacant places will soon be supplied by others. Of this 
their experience has made them confident; and this confidence 
acting upon their mammon-hearts, has hardened them into 
stone, until they have lost all feeling for their poor fellow- 
creatures, by whom their adored wealth is all obtained at a 
cost so great. 

Such, PEOPLE of the city, is yourcondition. Dare to look 
it in the ‘face ; and a good and wise look will convince you 
that a spasmodic strike now and then is not going to make it 
essentially better. Were there room in the jails, ‘and a sufii- 
ciency of power in your oppressors, to aie and incarcerate 
you who are making an almost death-struggle for relief, you 
would occupy that room. 

Is it hard and harsh to say this of the gol len and amiable 
aristocracy of ourrepublic? Of some —we trust it 
may be unjust to say it; but as a general ale “with too few 
exceptions to affect it, we sadly fear it is very ‘far from being 
unjust. Most certainly, of such as would employ your labor 
at a rate of wages which is less than sufficient for your com- 
fortable support, it is not unjust. Of suchas would grind out 
of you an amount of rent that would banish owe and tea and 
sugar from your poor wife’s little closet, and take the beef and 
mutton from your table, and reduce your poor enough fare, at 
best, to that of a British Hindoo slave’s allowance of rice, or 
its equivalent, it is not unjust. Of the employer, who would 
allow you when crippled, or broken down in his employment, 
to starve with your family, if not rescued by private or pub lic 
charity, it is not unjust. Of all these, it is scarcely enough to 

say, they are of the very class of ty rant oppressors, whose are 

the maledictions of God, andthe just abhorrence of all men 
whose hearts are of flesh, and not of stone. Can you hope 
for even common justice, of the most rigid character, from 
such men? 

No: not even for such common justice are you permitted 
to look or hope. And were it in the power and for the inter- 
est of any of these large classes of employers, they would 
coerce you with pains and penalties to slave for them without 
adequate remuneration, though it should drive your wife and 
children to compete with the rag-gatherers, bone-pickers and 
beggars, which oppression has already multiplied by hun- 
dreds, 
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But though you find these Mammon lords, and money 
kings, and their steward agents, thus hardened ‘against you; 
yet are you bound in all charity to remember, and with pity, 
if you can, that originally, as individuals, they 1 may have been 
just and kind and merciful men. Hardening a stances, 
beyond their control area may have made them what they 
are—covetous and heartless tyrants—slaves to Mammon. 

In each of our great cities there may be more than the 
number of exceptions that would hi ive saved Sodom. But what 
are the yy among so many? Indeed, in themselves what are 
they? Not heartless tyrants certainly, but good and excellent 
men as the world goes. Yet who of the exce pted from the 
general rule of the stony heart, and how many of them, are 
solic ‘itously careful that their ‘employ ees are supplied even 
moderately with comforts for themselves and families? Who 
of us ever knew ten such men? But all should besuch; and 
in a right state of society and civilization, the rich man who 
should be found indifferent to the condition of the poor, would 
be abhorred as an unnatural monster. What a contrast to 
this is our most imperfect and cruel civilization which has no 
pity ! 

Do you say, ‘‘ What shall we do, then, to improve our con- 
dition, and to ward off from ourselves and families and off- 
spring, t the threatened evils of destitution, with its terrific 
consequences?,” Free from the sad necessity of their unfortu- 
nate case, to leave your country and kin behind an ocean, do 
what the peters sic of Europe are daily doing, who are not 
willing to drink their tears when they thirst, and when hun- 
gry, to eat the sweepings of festal hs NE 

Rej joice and be glad that there is yet no law of the land to 
prevent your combining for other and more important purpo- 
ses than that of a struggle with your oppressors, to add a few 
mites to your wages,—your miserable apology for wages, 
which will not allow you to provide adequately for even a 
short season of sickness, not to say, for leaving widows and 
orphans to battle with poverty and wrong among the pitiless 
and the proud! 

What shall you do? Do this simple and easy thing to be 
done— 


EMIGRATE. 


Gather up your little means, and arouse your great latent 
energies, and unmanacle yourselves from oppression, by the 
plain and practicable method of turning your backs upon 
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employers who refuse to compensate your hard services 
with sufficient for the comfort and improvement of your fam- 
ilies. Form yourselves, as do many of the wiser portion of 
European emigrants, into well arranged colonizing companies. 
Let each consist of different trades and occupations; such as 

may find or make employment any and every where; such as 

may take their work with them, and especially such as may 
be both able and willing to engage in the del del ightful exercise 
of rural life, and 


“Seize the plough, and greatly independent live.” 


The companies should be sufficiently strong and numerous 
to take with them, should they determine to make a detached 
settlement, teachers, for the instruction and improvement of 
themselves and families. Thus and otherwise prepared and 
provided as you may be able, go forth to where you muy be 
independent of the men w ho would keep you in bondage and 
destitution, and allow you to leave to your offspring no better 
inheritance. 

Unite in sufficient force, as you may easily do by a judi- 
cious effort, and you may soon, and certainly, have more than 
every comfort, a and privilege, that the most favor- 
ed of you now can enjoy in the receipt of your best wages. 
Many of you may say, perhaps, “I know nothing about 
country life.” But some of you do know son nething of the 
country and its employments ; and all of you who have wise 
heads and uncorrupted hearts and tastes, will soon learn to 
enjoy the country to a degree beyond your hopes. You will 
find it in itself pleasant and delightful exceedingly, as a bless- 
ed refuge from the horrors and d: angers of city life. 

Does it perplex you to consider “how you will pecs eed to 

make the great change? In the first place, to soothe your 
perplexity, reflect very seriously and coolly on the di i pros- 
pect now before you in eon present evil condition of increas- 
ing evil. See how others have fallen under its power to 
destroy beyond the reach of remedy. View it in all its pha- 
ses, until you shall attain to the good will to flee from it, and 
then the good way will be found “with little diffic ulty. 

If a new and independent settlement be decided on by an 
enterprising company, on some of the navigable rivers of the 
west or the south, where land may yet - found and had for 
the taking, or at ‘primitive prices, and, if desired, on a long 
credit, select a site for your cadement . reference to a 
future city exempted from the curse of a Five Points and pau- 
perism. Ifstill clothed with the virgin forest, so much the better. 
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With the timber you may erect your buildings of every kind; 
and, with the av: ails of the work to which you are accustome .d, 
you may soon level enough of the forest, and cover the grout nil 
with w: aving grain, and fine orchards and vineyards, and “trim 
gardens,” for such sustenance and for such pleasure 3 as no 
prese nt city-life is ever blessed with 

Thoughtless of your brethren, and of making 
your cause, do some of you say, “Iam doing we u 
have no notion of any such quixotic e xperime nt? 

Friends, it is not a quixotic experiment. That you well 
enough know it is not, nor any thing new under the sun, need 
not be said. We have tosay to you what is of quite a different 
nature; we are to ask you, if you have a heart—if you have 
any feeling of sympathy for your fellow -creatures—for your 
fellow-people—for the community to which you belong? Have 
you? 
Well, then, though you may be so remarkably favored as 
to suee ei toa ah .e that shall secure to yourse If and to your 
posterity, for one or more generations, possibly not only physi- 

eal comfort, but ap parently probable exemption from f falling 

ne the ranks of the mora lly degraded and wretched, still you 
must well know that such comfort and e xemption cannot be 
reason ab ly hoped for as the favore d lot of but a portion—very 
small perhaps—of your acquaintances among the working 
classes—your prese nt re spec ‘table associates. Feel for them as 
you ou; cht to feel. Let their cause be yours, and you will find 
happiness and a rich reward in assisting to le ad them away 
from danger, and from temptation, and from nameless evils. 

When we have seen or heard accounts of the multitudes of 
youths and children of both sexes falling into crime, debauch- 
ery, and infamy, it has always struck us with wonder and 
amazement that sensible parents, whose employments or cir- 
cumstances are of a nature to make it impossible f for them to 
keep their children out of danger from such ruin, should will- 
ingly remain in the very midst of such danger. 

The poor unfortunate child that was recent ly violated and 
murde red, was sup posed to be no more expose } to such a 
calamity than are thousands of such every mi; ght of the year. 
And the thousands of youths and children who have been im- 
mured in prison for crimes within the last year in only one of 
our cities, were no more exposed to the temptation of the evil- 
doing which brought the punishment, than are many more 
thousands that have thus far escaped. 

You would save your own children from the sternly threat- 
ened ruin, and you would condemn yourself if in any corner 


their cause 
e enough, and 
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of your heart you could discern a single indication of indiffer- 
ence to the children of your ne ighbors. Weare sure you would. 
You will then put forth the e helping hand, will you not? to 
rescue them from the ee ruin that awaits them by thou- 
sands in their present evil condition. 

Not only for these good reasons, but for the sake of such 
as you may leave behind, or that may come in to fill the posts 
you shall wisely vacate by your flight from present oP pression 
and appro: aching ruin, you are in duty bound with a will to 
nerve yourselves for the enterprise. ‘Let some thousands of 
the most respectable artisans and laborers, and of others who 
depend on their daily exertions for their daily bread—let ten 
thousand such men from each of the great cities, with their 
families, leave their work to be done by others, and —— 
others may be less unkindly treated and better cared for | dy 
the men who c arry their consciences in their pocket. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


There is no doubt a vast deal of vice and ignorance—of 
stupid vice and vicious ignorance—in our land, and especially 
in our cities; but we are encouraged in this task by many years 
of acquaintance with the peop le, by which we are persuaded 
that there is aah of virtue and intelligence among them. 
Confidently ops it be laid down as a true propositi on, th: at yet 
they may be relied on as law-loving enemies to the reckless- 
ness of the rowdy and the licentiousness of the leveller. And 
while thus virtuously conservative in the true sense of social 
and political conservatisin, before the cruel injustice of their 
Oop pre ssors shall have goade d the mM into the madne ss of v1o- 
lence, we would urge and persuade them to flee from the danger 
of being thus m addened and ruined by oppression ; and we 
would urge upon the conscientious rich to lend them all need- 
ful aid. 

No doubt, among the people of this country, who are suf- 
fering from the evils, and injustic e, and cruelties of our jumble 
of a civilization, which is princip ally employed in conferring 
power and place on the unprineipled and the unpit ying, and 
in cramming the coffers of the unworthy and the vicious with 
gold, there are dreamers of violent and absurd remedies for 
the social maladies of their condition ; but in general the heart 
of the peop le is sound at thee 

Though long have they seen clearly and felt sorely, that 
the sweat and toil, and hunger, and other sufferings, of the la- 
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boring poor, have been endured to pamper profligacy ; to nou- 
rish covetousness ; to minister to the luxuries of sensuality; 
and to put power into the palm of pride; yet among those 
who most have suffered, and least deservedly, there has = 
preserved a very exemplary forbearance from violent mes 
sures to redress their wrongs. And yet when a portion of 
them attempt what they suppose a legal and proper measure 
of amelioration, they are warned that it is cllegal, and threat- 
ened with pains and penalties. They ask what they shall do; 
and the *y are told to doas do the downtrodden poor of the old 
countries, whose lives are toiled away in the service of royal 
and aristocratic masters—" learn to live without e ating meat. 

Can the spirit of oppression go beyond this? In a land 
of religion, and of constitutional law, was any thing ever be- 
fore heard of to equal it. Yet, no devastati ting storm of vio- 
lence has yet been produced by its outrageous and monstrous 
enunciation of a fiendish principle. 

Let all the people who are thus threatened with pains and 
penalties—with poorer than pauper and penitentiary tables, 
still forbear. For the sake of the few righteous, and to vive 
more time to the action of reason and religion upon the stony 
heart of the ungodly oppressor,—still forbear. “ Vengeance 
is mine.” So ONE declares who knows how and when to 
bring it down on the heads and houses of the wicked. The 
wrath of man, He forbiddeth. Violence on the part of the op- 
pressed, can only make bad worse. You have long borne the 
serpent’s bite; let not the lizard’s now—the lawyers and the 
rente ra—acare you out of your long maintained propriety. 
Let the lawyers have your thanks, for warning you against 
incurring pains and penalties, by any united endeavors of 
yours to better your condition, in your legalized servitude; 
and thank “old Rent Roll,” too, for his forewarning of what 
you may expect to come to, if you make up your mind to con- 
tinue in such legalized serv itude. 

If you ec shoose to remain under the foot of prid » and pow- 
er, in the grinding bondage of your present position, remain 
the n quie tly ; and do not forge t that 1t is b yy your free choice, 
and by no ine vitable compuls sion that you so remain. You are 
yet in no pent up prison bounds, from which you may not 
escape if you will. 

You are not in a country, every inch of which is monopo- 
lized by the rich; as it seems likely to be unless the prevailing 
spirit of mammon-monopoly be efficiently resisted. They 
have not yet the uncontrolled power over you to prevent 
your becoming happier and more really independent than 
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they are, if you w ll enter boldly and wisely upon your birth- 
right of a home for yourself and posterity. 

There is yet plenty of room for you. And again we say— 
that you may not seem to forget it—if it be really your wil, 
as most certainly it should be, you may find a way to it, and 
be happy. 

We are writing this for you on the bank of a noble river, 
and within a few hours of many ten thousands of you. In 
sight of our window, on either shore, are fertile plains and , 
hillsides, waiting and inviting additional honest and copie 
ous occupants ; and schools and churches wanting more pup 
and worshippers. In the immediate neighl yorhood of these 
p! lains and hills, all beautiful and fertile; and where the peo- 
ple are so hi gy favored, various and compensating employ- 
ments may be found or made to any desirable extent. 

We need not go into particulars at this time. We need not 
tell you of artisans and laborers, not long since penniless, now 
under roofs of their own, in thrifty comfort, with their happy 
households, 

Should the PEOPLE, for whom this essay is written to do 
them good, show a wholesome apprec lation of it, it m Ly be 
followed by others in a pleasanter mood, and with more defi- 
nite instructions and explanations—telling them of interesting 
facts to encourage the propose -d enterprise—revealing what is 
and has been, and may continue to be of rich rewards to vir- 
tuous industry and te mperate ente rprise. 

Itisa favorite saying 1m some qui arters,—“ the pe opl are 
their own worst enemies.” Let it never be truly said :—nor 
that you know not who your friends are. 


DAWN IN THE HIGHLANDS OF THE HUDSON, 


Tue opening eyelids of the waking morn 
Now o’er the drowsy world begin to wink, | 
While the bright lustres that the skies adorn, } 


Before the coming monarch, pale and shrink. 


wo in the east yon shadowy fleece of clouds, 


Edg’d with a rosy tint, begins to glow, 


While dark’ning mist the glorious landscape shrouds, 
Veiling the beauties of the world below, 
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Dawn in the Highlands of the Hudson. 


Save where yon wood-crown’d peak is seen to rise, 
Like giant towering in majestic height, 

Lifting its gilded head amid the skies, 
Beyond the rolling mist’s fantastic flight. 


No songster carols from his lonely bower ; 

No insect chirps along the meadows green; 
No sound of life disturbs the quiet hour, 

And silence reigns o’er all the Sabbath scene; 


Save ever and anon, some wakeful bird 
Twitters a welcome to the blue-eyed dawn ; 

Or some full-udder’d cow afar is heard 
Calling the lagging milkmaid to the lawn. 


But see! the sun through yon deep cleft appears, 
Careering slowly up the ruddy sky! 

His presence all the world of nature cheers, 
And wakes the woodland’s mingled melody. 


At once the air is vocal with the strain 
That quavers through the valleys far and wide, 
Along the bubbling brooks, the jewel’d plain, 
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Deep in the glen, and up the mountain’s side, 
A swarm of bustling insects speed away 

On pleasant tour of merry morning flight, 
And sport and glitter in the sunny ray, 

Or revel mid the flowers in full delight. 


The ever busy bee is on the wing, 
Eager to quaff his cup of honeyed dew, 
Where roses wild in red luxuriance spring, 


And oft his luscious morning draught renew. 


The envious mists that erst a shadowy veil, 
Threw o’er the face of nature, upward fly, 
Athwart the mountain’s brow like spectres quail, 


And give the laughing landseape to the eye. 


Slowly its beauties open to my view; 

One at a time its blushing charms unfold, 
And nature, to her sex’s maxim true, 

With sweet delay permits me to behold. 


Like some capricious beauty, she awhile 
Hides the full magie of her winning face, 


The pouting ruby lip, the dimpled smile, 


And all her youthful, soft bewitching grace, 
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’ Till, as by chance, the veil is blown aside, 
And lo! the glowing cheek, the sparkling eye, 
The snowy neck, by happy chance are spied, 
Blended in one delicious harmony. 
| 
Thus nature coquettes with the lord of day; 


Now shrouds her face in mists, and now appears 
Wrapt in pale gloom, or prank’d in colors gay, 
Now glowing joyousness, and now all tears. 


Yet still how lovely the dear goddess shows, 
At merry morn, at noon, at parting day, 
Or mid bright twinkling stars and noiseless dews, 


When night’s pale regent holds her lonely sway. 


Whether in balmy Spring bedeck’d with flowers, 
And bright with smiles she shows her ruddy face, 


Or panting in her sultry summer bowers, 
Or cloth’d in Autumn’s many color’d grace, 


Or even when stern Winter rides the air, 
His snowy beard wild streaming to the wind, 
Now wrapt in clouds, and now with angry glare, 


Chiding the storm for lingering thus behind ; 


Still there is something in her glorious plan 
That wakes our noblest thoughts, and lifts the soul 
To Him who gave the wondrous work to man, 


And with it feeling to enjoy the whole. 


Is there a bard who to high fame aspires, 
Above light fashion’s whim, or critic’s rod, 
Here let him light his ever-during fires, 


And draw his inspiration from his. God. 


From sensual lures to purer sources rise, 
To themes that nobler impulses impart ; 
Spring from the earth to commune with the skies, 


And be a poet “after God’s own heart.” 
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A ROVING MIDDY.* 


In spite of his name, Mr. Colvocoresses is a sailor. 
But why, “in spite of his name?” 
Because, in cases of emergency, it might be necessary for 


the captain or commander to give such orders as, 
“ Mr. Colvocoresses unfarl the cat-head !” 


5 oe 
Or, 
“Mr. Colvocoresses, cast loose the main truck!” 
Or 
? 


‘“‘ Mr. Colvocoresses, splice the main brace! ” 

Or even, 

‘Mr. Colvocoresses, mind your eye, sir 

Now, when such commands have to be ised ma great 
hurry, and out of along speaking trumpet, it must be a mat- 
ter of no small difficulty, and the order would probably make 
its appearance pretty much mystified with double-tongu- 
ing—as the flautists term it—and twisted around and 
around, like a hawser, with a strong thread of Col—vo—co- 
—ress—es, running through it, in and out, and appearing at in- 
tervals. Here let us remark, that critics , although generall 
supposed to know almost every thing, and to be thoroughly up 
on all subjects, are not of necessity sailors; and so, to make a 
clean breast of it, we confess our deficiency in Marine Phi- 
lology, and own our indebtedness to the p: pul: ir sea novels and 
much admired saline ditties of the d: ly, for our somewhat 
limited ship-board vocabulary. f 


* Four years in the Government Exploring Expedition, commanded by Cap- 
tain Charles Wilkes, by Lieut. Geo. M. Colvocoreases. New-York, R. T. 
Young. 

+ For those who would acquire an insight into the hidden mysteries of the 
ocean tongue, we know of no study more useful than the following:— 


“THE ROVER’S SONG. 


“Sheet home the fore-hatch, the main truck close haul, 
Let go the stern chasers, the knight-heads let fall; 
Belay the broad foremast, the dead eyes cast loose, 
Take a pull at the kelson, unfurl the caboose. 


“Ffo! man at the bo’sprit! steer port, hard a lee, 
Look out at the tiller, glance over the sea; 
For, lo! from the leeward more fierce blows the gale, 
The chronomoter’s rising, the cat-heads turn pale.” 
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Our author went to sea, and he saw a great deal. | 

In a neat tome, of some 400 pages, he has given us plea- 
santly, but succinctly, many events attending the well-known 
“Exploring Expedition ;” and the public is, or should be, 
much obliged to him—at least soshould the ma “fh who desir- 
ing the information, yet have not the time to wade 
through the procession of bulky volumes, that compose 
the Government edition, or do not boast of that distention 
of the pocket necessary to compass them. 

On the 18th of August, 1830, at precisely 8 p.m, the 
Exploring squ: adron, comprising the “ Vincennes,” “ Peacock,” 
“ Relief,” “Sea Gull,” and “Flying Fish,” got ‘under we igh, 
and on the 18th September, we find them at Madeira. 

Here, our author met with nothing more extraordinary : 
than the fact, that at the balls which he attended bowls of | 
chicken soup were distributed among the company, in lieu of 
some thing stronger. He does not, however, pursue his dis- 
covery to ‘the extent which we think is due to it. A philol- 
ogist would have immediately traced fro ; it the origin of 
the complimentary term “spooney,” doubtless origin: lly ap- 
plied to those who indulged to excess in this very exhilarating . 
fluid. 

Here, also, Mr. Colvocoresses forms acquaintance with the 
romantic story of Anna D’Arfet and Robert Machim, and 
introduces Bowles’ touching version of the inscription on poor 
Anna’s grave,— 


“O’er my poor Anna’s lowly grave, 
No dirge shall sound, no knell shall ring 
But angels, as the high pines wave, 


Their half said Miserere sing. 


“No flowers of transient bloom at eve, 
The maidens on the turf shall strew, 
Nor sigh as the sad spot they leave, 





Sweets to the sweet, a long adieu.” 
Leaving Madeira, the squadron ‘‘crossed the line” on the 5th 
November, whereon our author very aptly quotes from Hum- 
“ Brail up the kedge anchor, take in the lee shroud, 
The sough of the te mpest is fitful and lox d; 
Stand by with that gun, the deep sea lead to throw, 
To calk the main hawser, all hands haste below. 


“ By old father Neptune! cook! tend to your prog, 
You have fractured my shins, sir, by heaving the log; 
So full of knots is it, ’twere better on shore, 

Bring here the tar-bucket, and quick pitch it o’er.” 
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boldt, “one experiences an indescribable sensation as we ap- 
proach the equator.” Of this we have not a shadow of 
doubt, if oné-half the tales that we have heard of Neptune’s 
appearance in that distant region, of his peculiar razor and un- 
common soap, be true. 

Calling at Rio, they shaped their course again south- 
wart i, and ere long. not having the fear of the fate of Cole- 
ridge’s ancient mariner before their eyes, we find them 
off Terra del F uego, killing the albatross by dozens. An long 
other discove ries, the -y soon after discove red avery fine gale, 
and nearly found a ship wreck. 

‘Never had we seen it blow so hard before, nor beheld 
such billows. <A little after eight o’clock the ship commenced 
dragging, and a tremendous wave came over the bows, which 
lashe d a number of the crew against the masts and guns, and 
completely inundated the berth-deck.” With the aid of Pro- 
vidence and stout hawsers, however, the »y escaped, and in a 
day or two after, were hard at it again, killing the unfortunate 
albatross. W hich particular vessel this storm befell we can- 
not make out, for our author’s account of it is rather inde- 
finite. 

Having stopped at Callao and Lima, we soon find them 
at T'ahiti, where os governor of the district called upon them 
in a whale boat— solicit their washing. Soon after, Pomare 
Taire, the King ional dropped in. From t . 
dress, his situation woul ld not seem to be qu uite as profitable as 
that of his royal cousin, Prince Albert. ] ’erhi ips, however, 
they may be paid i in proportior 1 to services rendere d. 

As f for the colored P rince, ‘he wore no stoc kings, and his 
shoes were old and patched, which induced our good purser to 
make him a present of a pair.” 

What he came after besides his shoes and his breakfast, 
does not appear. 

We cannot follow the fleet in all their wanderings—the 
Society and Navigator’s Islands being visited, Sidney 
peeped in upon, a southern continent—an icy one—discov- 
red but two days in advance of the Frenchmen, we at 


he style of his 


Have done with your funning, you beggar afloat, 
Quit your monkey railing —quit that jolly boat; 
Mate! clap on aspanker, right hard at the stern, 


! a 
Your vile pipe, sir bo’sun, how dare you to burn? 


The grampus her broad wings flaps over the sea, 

Above the wild waves, the mad por} wise flits free, 

The dog watch’s unchained, to a minute he’s right, 

Y'll turn in on the maintop, ‘good night, lads, good night, 
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length find them at the Tonga Islands, celebrated in song, and 
soon after at the Fejee group, where they captured Vendovi, 
the chief who caused the murder of part of the crew of the 
“Charles Daggett. 

Here, also, our author recordsa very striking, if not agree- 
able incident—highly illustrative of the manners and customs 
of the group. 

Tui Matawata, a King of the Cannibal Islands, had in his 
very miscellaneous - collection of wives, one of some pre- 
tensions to beauty, and this was the way of his wooing her. 
Having visited the Is sland in company with her husband, she 
attracted the attention of his Majesty, who made a dinne r of 
the gentleman and a queen of the lady on one and the same day. 
In other words, he took the husband to his stomach, and the 
wife to his bosom—thus incorporating an entire family, and 
furnishing a forcible illustration of genuine savage hos- 
pitality. 

Here, also, asad affair oce oe murder of Lieutenant 
Underwood and Midshipman Henry, by the natives. — 


deaths were amply avenged, and a very severe lesson in the 
“ Lex Talionis” imy arted, although we are rather incli ined to 
think, under one of the rules, that would not work e jually 


well “both ways.” 

Suppose that a huge war canoe, filled with savage gentle- 
men, dressed in tomahawks, yellow ochre, knotty clubs, and 
nothing else, were to anchor off the Batte ry; and that after 
having se ized our m: uyor for an host: age—the y might have the 
aldermen and weleome—and conve yed him’ on board; sup- 
pose then, we say, a party should land for the purpose of 
making purchases in Broadway, and payments in ‘their own 
coin, and, while on shore, what, if our civic chief should leap 
overboard, and make his escape, after having been the target 
for a whole broadside of bows and arrows; what, then, if we 
should run restive, and give the free and easy strangers an 
idea of the way that we did businessin that line. his, of 
course, would call for corresponding action on the enemy’s 
part—and landing a strong force at the Battery, and another 
near the Crystal Palace, they would probably commence 
beating the streets and ms king : aregular battue of it, huddle us 
all up in the Park, and m: ike mince meat of the entire cor- 
poration. We should be sadly humbled without doubt, but 
whether we should regard our strange visitors or their nation 
with the most kindly feelings afterwards, is rather apoc- 


ryphal. 
Bequeathing this abstruse question (as full of knotty points 
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as one of the identical savage’s clubs) for a puzzle to the brains 
aoe immortal philosopher of the Tribune, let us hasten to 
compl ete our voyage. 

By the way of the Sandwich Is] ands, where our author is 
regaled . ith a roasted dog, we are led to Oregon, thence over- 
land to California; then, after a long digression upon the 
subsequent incidents of the 4 war, we are off for the East Indies, 
St. Helena, and New-York. 

And now, having accompanied our sailor around the world, 
and at last arrived safely in port, we disembark, and after many 
thanks for his pleasant company and instructive conversation, 
we bid him adieu. 


SONG, 


Sweet is the breath of morn that blows 
From pouting lips of balmy spring, 

When nature with full joy o’erflows, 
And merry minstrels sport and sing; 

But sweeter far the balmy air 

That fans thy ruddy lips, my fair. 


Sweet is the bud of opening rose, 
Embalm’d in glittering morning dew, 
That with sweet incense overflows, 
As if upon those lips it grew; 
But sweeter far the buds that blow 
On those white waving hills of snow. 


Who cares for flowery dales or hills, 
For blushing rose, or balmy airs, 
Blithe twittering birds, or erystal rills! 
And ravished smile that morning wears ? 
All these unite, sweet maid, in thee, 
And thou hast given them all to me! 


VOL. Il.—NO. IV. 15 
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FASHIONABLE PROMENADES. 


WE like the electric vitality of a crowded street. Broad 
is the way that leads to destruction. Nevertheless, Broadway 
and b roa d Wi LVS in vener al are popular with the best class ot 
the community in all lands. 

Spread the wizard’s m: antle—ts ake your place—fare gratis— 
ocean passage included. Presto! hi- cocolorum! Abracadabra! 

We are in London. 

Above us isa sky, smoky somewhat, as if the shadow of 
the sins of the or at Babylon below were somcnow reflected 
upon its dusky azure. 

We turn up Regent-street from Pall-Mall, where solemnl: 
aristocratic individuals read solemnly dismal newspapers in 
grisly splendor. 

The poor devils outside—clerks, workmen, penny-a-liners, 
beggars, cabmen, and unfortunate women, glance timidly at 
the soli d, cold-lo king ‘ palaces, whose very exterior seems to 
repel poverty, and set liberty, equality, and fraternity at de- 
fiance. 

Should you enter yon corner temple of self-worship and 
aia rate cookery to inquire for some lucky friend qualitied to 
enter that soci: ul pars adise of fools, you will be amaz ‘d at the 
imposing bel ‘hi: wior of the footman and the richness of his li 
ery. He will act and look as much like Prince Metternich in 


1 


court costume as possible, and, as Carlyle would say, the ma 
jesty of flunkydom will irresistibly force itself upon your 
attention. 

We will suppose your friend out; otherwise you would, 
of course, be pompously a led into an immense drawing 
room, gilt to death and blazing oe crimson velvet. You 
would be stare ad at over the tops of three newspapers and a 
quarterly re = , by two bald-headed and two was vhiskered 
gentlemen ; for +t has been observed by a gre: t ph ilos« ypher 
of modern times—that is ourselves—that gentlemen answer- 
ing to the above zoological dese ‘ription are the most common 
inhabitants of the London club-houses. It might further in- 
terest you to know, that in this case the two bald heads and 
the two red whiskerandoes would have all fou » en in the 
habit, for weeks and months past, of sitting in that same draw- 
ing-room togeth« r, an id reading those same papers ad rev iew 


in company, daily ; and yet, that they would have remained, 
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and ever would remain, perfect strangers to one another till 
the day of judgment, when, possibly (as adversity levels 
ceremony), being d—d in company might have led them to 
a more social understanding. 

But this is a mere supposition, founded on prophetic intui- 
tion, the result of grievous experience. You do not enter the 
club-house ; so, of course, you do not see any bald-headed or 
red whiskered savages of the fashionable genre. 

On the contrary, you turn up Waterloo-place, which 
is virtually the commencement of Regent-street, and you 
meet any number of young ladies, of French extraction, stroll- 
ing along in the most’ innocent manner possible, with the 
gayest toilettes, the most open bonnets, and the pretties: lit- 
tle dogs. Passing these amiable-looking Frenchwomen and 
their domain, you approach the Quadrant sacred to tailors. 
Of old, there was a magnificent cast-iron colonnade set up by 
the Prince Regent, otherwise George IV., of ridiculous 
memory. The same man built a Chinese pavilion at Brigh- 
ton, and wore tight coats and a mop wig. God made him a 
king, but nothing could make him a gentleman. LHe had not 
the brains to be even a successful dandy. He could not even 
set the fashions, Beau Brummel whipped him at that, and 
called him his. fat friend into the bargain. 

The Quadrant is a fourth ofa circle, as its name implies. 
It is broader than Broadway, and the houses areof uniform 
and handsome architecture. As we have said, it is sacred to 
tailors. In ten minutes you may go into a store in rags, and 
turn out in the height of the fashion. Ready-made clothes 
for ready money are here abundant. But the great staple is 
paletots—a useful garment; for a good paletot covers a multi- 
tude of sins, including a dirty shirt front, a white-edged waist- 
coat, stained pantaloons, and the want of a watch-chain. Fear- 
fully and wonderfully are these paletots made. Their mate- 
rials, as vast placards announce, are the hair of strange and 
remote animals = cameloy ards, lamas, polar bears, and the 
like—any thing, in short, but the honest old sheep, the true 
friend of man, whose mutton sustains the inward, while his 
wool so warmly covers the external man of civilization. 

It is said that Nicholl, the advertiser of the lama paletot, 
is worth a million sterling. The tailor makes the man, and 
certainly Nicholl is a made man, and a self-made man to 
boot. — | 

Besides tailors, there are several large dealers in tomb- 
stones in the Quadrant, which, like the skeleton at Keyptian 
banquets, serve to remind the gayer neighbors, keepers of 
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billiard rooms, saloons of dance and mystery, and their fre- 
quenters, of the vanity of such pastimes. Also, for lovers of 
the arts, there is Pizzala’s alabaster store, where may be seen 
innumerable vases of many colored marbles, and those exqui- 
site reduced copies of the masterpieces of sculpture, which 
Italy alone can find the workmen to execute. 

We now leave the Quadrant, despoiled as it is of its mas- 
sive pillars, and laid pitilessly bare to the glaring light of day 
—deprive .d as it isof its famous ch: aracter as a resort in rainy 
weather for ladies of equivocal position. We enter Regent- 
street proper, broad, brazen, brilliant Regent-street. 

the roadway is crowded with sple ndid equipages. There 
goes the Dutchess of d; and there goes Miss C—ts, 
in that plain, but ait carriage, with her untold millions 
and her hopeless old maidenhor \d. There dashes Lord C—— 
in his cab, with a tiger in such tight buckskins, that they 
seem to have grown with him. There is Sir E. B. Lytton, 
and there in that one-horse Brougham goes Wm. Harris on 
Ainsworth, a man who, like most authors, could spend money 
if he had it. There is Laura B——, the most beautiful speci- 
men of the haut ton du diable, and Madame P——, the actress; 
there, in fact, is all London that can raise a carriage and horses, 
and get credit of a shopkeeper. 

We are now in the region of drygoods. Superb cash- 
meres, radiant silks and satins hang in rich festoons in the 
vast plate-glass windows. ‘The sidewalks, broad as they are, are 
obstructed by footmen in live Ty assisting their mistresses in 
and out of their carriages, or else lounging luxuriously at the 
doors of the shops, on inches: ‘pphoprinted to their conve- 
nience. 

And what footmen! 

Did you ever see a cage of humming birds? These 
crowds of London footmen always reminded us of a gigantic 
collection of some mammoth species of that genus in orni- 
thology 

The rainbow seems to have been woven into cloth and vel- 
vet for their especial accommodation. One has a white coat, 
crimson breeches, pink silk stockings, a blue waistcoat, and a 
gold band to his hat. Another is green and gold, with orange 
plus sh continuations. Next, we have blue and silver, with 
violet legs ; er so on through all the keys in endless vari- 
ations. But all have one pride, and that is calves—one par- 
donable vanity, and that is whiskers. 

Amongst themselves they seem to be very good fellows, 
though rather fast and affected; very much, in short, like 
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gentlemen in the guards, and other crack English regiments. 
What matter whether after all a man wears the livery of a 
queen or a countess, or of the lady of a money-lord? Little 
to us, in faith. But we spare the field of a rival genius. 
Poor Thackeray is growing old. He has identified himself 
with the snob-cum-flunky interest. Let us leave him alone 
in his glory. 

O, the delight of feeling one’s self a republican, in a republi- 
can land, where no servile—hallo! here is Mrs. Bumper’s 
man in an amber coat, a crimson waistcoat, emerald green 
&e’s., with an invitation to dine with her, and meet—who?— 
Count Geremididleri, the last new arrived patriot! We'll 
leave that sentence unfinished, and go back to Regent-street. 

Let us enter that shop, in the wake of that pretty woman 
with the dark brown ringlets, who hé ae descended from the 
elegant barouche, with the cream-colored ponies. 

She is not satisfied with the shopman who advances so 
gracefully to serve her. ‘The young man’s exquisite neck tie 


is quite t thrown away on her. She does not even observe his 
finely embroidered et front. She sends for one « oe part- 
ners, Mr. Tompkins 'udge—nothing less will do. . Fudge 
comes. He Sears deanerthl ly. He smil pet ncourage- 
ment. He leans easily across the counter, so that she may at- 


tain his ear with the lowe _ whisper. 

She speaks, the adorable cre ature, with a blush that shows 
her not yet — hardened in fashionable iniquity. Mr. 
Fudge is all e 

“Mr, F edge I want fifty pounds,” she says timidly. 

‘Most happy to accommodate you,” says the obsequious 
F ud; ge. 

“What can Ishow you, madam?” he continues aloud. 

“That cashmere in the window,” says the fair hard up 
one. 

“One exactly like it,” says Mr. Fudge, producing an infe- 
rior homemade imitation. 

“The price, Mr. Fudge?” 

“Ts eighty guineas,” says Mr. Fudge, with a peculiar em- 
yhasis. 

The lady knows the trashy — is not worth five; but 
necessity—her necessity knows no law (and less justice), The 

shawl is sent to her carriage; a check for fifty por unds is 
vassed into the lady’s hands, and a charge of eighty set against 
Se husband’s name on Mr, Fudge’s book. Her heal and is 
not very rich, but he is safe, and that day month, Mr. Fudge 
means to be paid—or know the reason why. But there is 
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little fear. The husband isa man who cannot risk his credit, 
and besides, adores his wife, who is twenty years his junior. 
He will pay without a murmur. It is part of the purchase 
money for the female slave, whose love not all his extrava- 
gance can purchase. 

That young man who saunters carelessly through the store, 
with the fine figure and bronze-colored hair and moustache, 
looks carelessly at the ome as he passes on to the door which 
leads into the street at the back. 

Presently a lady rises to go, but, strange to say, sl —_ 
not return to her carriage, which will wait at least a couple of 
hours longer on ‘its well-dressed mistress—so difficult to ple: 
as the footmen sarcastically remark. 

She, too, leayes by the other entrance. There isa 
a few doors down; the young gentleman with the bron 
moustache hands her in, jumps in himself, orders “ cabby” 
drive round the Regent’s park, and back. “ ¢ abby ” winks 
actually winks familiarly . He knows he can charg 
according to his own scale, and amuses himself by speculating 
on the largest s um he can conscientiously demi ind, till he set- 
tles down into a fixed resolution to ask half a sovereign , and 
to take seven and sixpence sterling, at the lowest. 

“My dearest Alfred!” cries the lady all in a tremble. 
“Here it is—your note made me almost mad; but thank God, 
you are saved.” 

\lfred, who, like Mantalini, has been “saved” from death, 
despair, dishonor, and duns, a great many times, swears that 
Harriet is “an angel,” and not without a dash of genuine re- 
morse, acknowledges himself a “ wretch.” 

Poor fellow! We knew him well. He was educated to 
do nothing, and despise every body but those who trod within 
a certain mystic social circle. His small fortune was soon spent, 
and he was driv en to take alms, even from the woman he loved! 

But he may redeem his youth 1. He is now atthe mines in 
Australia. Poor Harriet! 

But this is a mere episode. 

We return to Regent-street. 

The sidewalks are crowded with well clothed pedestrians. 
What an air of self-sufficient arrogance all the men have! 
Every one by his precise dress, his stiff shirt amie, his care- 
fully trimmed whiskers, his well brushed hi at, seems to say, I 
am an Englishman, and therefore a superior ‘be ing; Tama 
gentleman, and therefore a sort of duodecimo edition of a demi- 
god ; for the loungers in Regent-street are men who fancy them- 
selves of no small importance in the universe. Could you 
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listen to their conve fee you would find that they had a 
serene contempt for all | elow them in the scale of fortune’s 
favors; that they believed themselves born to be waited on by 
all the rest of the world; and that the rest of the world merely 
existed for their convenience. Even the seediest amongst 
them clings to the old tradition, and secretly scorns himself 
for not being able to act up to his ideal; and the great ideal 
of an Englishman who lounges in Regent street is, to do nothing 
that by payment, or promise of payment, any infe rior mortal can 
be made to do for him. 

Those loungers are a peculiar race, and amongst them are 
many whose secre of existence are not easily discovered. 
TE he f foreign exiles delight in Regent-street, ee small Kossuths, 
and Ledru Rollins, may be seen the . any day, by the hun- 
dred. The ladies who promenade Regent-street, are by no 
means of a mysterious character; but the less we dwell upon 
them, the better, as we can say little in their favor to severe 
moralists like our readers. 

We have now reached the circus where Recent-street and 
Oxford-street intersect. There we pause. Of Oxford-street, 
that “stony-hearted step-mother,” as De (Quincy calls it in his 
opium confessions, we must not pause to descant. Already, 
perhaps, we have harped too long upon a string whose vibrations 
have become monotonous. Therefore adieu to Regent-street 
and all its tailors, its cashmeres and mercenary mercers, its 

» ae ‘ 
arrogant dandies and adventurous lady promenaders. Weare 
off by the alee ‘ine telegraph of fancy to New-York—the 
London of the West, whe re, as our old dancing-master used to 
suggest, the won is “doing it overagain for the sake of va- 
riety.” 

A street is a street, and a dandy is adandy, yet never were 
seen two beaver dams exactly similar in constructi on, or two 
cockatoos adorned in prec ise ly the same gaudy feathers. 

We are “persons of any iction”—that is, distinction is the 
faculty par excellence of us Cuviers of social zoology, whose 
Canene are ier to be quoted like the « dicta of Para- 
celsus in medicine, or St.Thomas Aquinasin theology. There- 
fore, and on principle, we see no sameness in similarity. 

Let us start from Union Square and walk down Broadw: ay. 
There is no Broadway beyond Union Square in our ¢ itegory. 
That noble thoroughfare sp lits at the point we have indic ated, 
and carrying out the s: aying, that in union there is strength, 
leaves Union Square and all its greatness behind it. 

Well, we are about to go down town. At first we have 
private houses and a sparse population of people running here 
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and there on local business, and dandies in tight trowsers going 
down town in search of excitement or money, or “ the office,” 
for we suppose no man is so utterly benighted in New-Y ork 
as not to be connected with some office or other, were it only 
a briefless lawyer's or a non-paying newspaper's. 

If there be any where in Manhattan an utte rly idle man, one 
who positively y never alludes to “the store’ or “the o fice ” on 
any occasion; we should like to know him, th: at . all. We 
have lived ohaate thirty years on this commercial planet, and 
we never yet enc ountered but one thorough ly and conscien- 
tiously idle man—who was alw: ys game to do nothing for any 
number of hours, days, weeks, ‘and years consecutively. Of 
course we exclude profession: al bar-room loafe rs from our esti- 
mate. TJ'hey have reduced loafing to a profession, and we con- 
sider every saloon they enter in the light of a place of business 
as far as they are concerned. It was a loafer who invented 

the ‘“‘ dodge” of calling a bar-room an “exchange.” What ez- 
change takes place in such establishments, except that of dimes 
for drinks and a very limited exchange of common civilities, 
and possibly now and then, ideas, we cannot perceive. But 
we re pudiate the common loafers. They are tiresome, disre- 
putable, and always borrow money. Wespeak of respectable 
idlemen (and why not idlemen as well as gentlemen), and we 
assert that we never met but one man whocame up to our ideal. 

To our surprise, this unique specimen took it into hig | head 
one di ay to do what in the ] arlene ofthe “uy pper ten’ is called 
“kicking the bucket.” We never were more astonished. But 
a few moments’ reflection caused us to see that he had his rea- 
sons for the act. He ay ogee reathing difficult, and was too 
lazy to carry it on. So he very sensibly expired, and saved 
himself all further troul ble. 

This digression brings us to Bleecker—respectable, solid old 
Bleecker, whose inhabitants pique themselves rather on respec- 
tability th 1an fashion. It is full of boarding-houses, where weekly 
pay ments are considered the whole duty of man. We live in 
Bleecker ourselves. Our lahdlord is an Irish dentist. His re- 
ligion is even of a severer onder than his neighbors. He con- 
siders that payment in advance is the distinguishing character- 


istic of a good Chris stian. He apprised us of this article of belief 


in a literary communication, the second week of our dwelling 
beneath his roof, But the house suits us well enough. There 
are no boarders. Half the rooms are unfurnished. The | dee 
ers on the third floor seem to enjoy the desolate free ‘dom of the 
wild ass, or of Paris or London “chambers.” There is no bell 
in our room, we go out to breakfast, we occasionally meet our 
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landlord, who grins amiably in order to show his fine teeth-— 
they are his own manufacture, and his mouth is an advertise- 
ment. Ile grins harder than any man we ever saw. He would 
iave grinned Davy Crocket, his coon and his gum-tree alto- 
cether into a e = d hat. Ifhe read this, he would grin as he 
never grinned before. But we know that he « loes not st ibscribe 
tc this Review (or to any othe r), and we immortalize him with- 
out apprehension of discovery. His desol: late, comfortless house 
suts our misanthropic and gloomy mind. Tf ever we get to 
Egypt, we intend to hire a pyramid to live in. 

The fact is, “somebody” is out of town, and we arein the 
dunps. ‘To return to Broadw ay— 

Below Bleecker begins the real active movement of that 
most seeuisligbls of thoroughfares. 

F:om Bleecker to Fulton, the grand phenomenon of Broad- 
way blooms, flourishes and dazzles. No! we affirm it boldly, 
neithe on the Corso of Rome or the Boulevards of Paris, nor 
under the Linden of Berlin —and we have seen them all “Can 
such a endless chain of Heaven’s sweetest flowers the { aces 
of pret y women, be found even to dare a moment’s con 1pé ari- 
son with Broadway ! 


Allstyles of beauty are there. Leporello himself would 
fin - their enumeration a hard task. here are black eyes, 
blue yes, gray eyes, brown eyes, green e yes ant | Spectac led 


eyes, all kinds of eyes, flashing pride, scorn, van lity, specula- 
tion, and strong-minded womanliness. 

Then there are soft, gentle, heaven-reflecting eyes, full of 
melting tenderness and wild petitions for love and sympa- 
thy; and queenlike, dazzling eyes that say, ‘“ bow down and 
worship! 1 am ready to be adored; and my Pope, Pontiff, 
Hierophant, Bonze, Magus, and Prophet, shall not go unre- 
warded inthis world, whatever may become of him in the next.” 

W here are the clul )-houses, and the solemn grandees read- 
ing the solemn newspapers ¢ 

We seek them in vain. 

A nation of working kings can support no nobility of idle- 
ness. 

Here palaces are for the people. Let us walk into the 
Prescott House, and without offence to Greeley, Lucy Stone 
& Co., do what our ancestors from time immemorial have 
been doing. Let us take a drink—a glass of Madeira, a cock- 
tail, a claret punch, no matter what. We are not of the cold- 
blooded sect who would uproot the nascent vineyards of the 
Ohio, and overthrow the altars of Bac chus, god of Alcohol. 
Let us drink in God’s name, or in the Devil’s. This is a free 
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country as yet, whatever it may come to. Let us drink, since 
- great men of all ages have taken drinks. Let us drink 
‘onfusion to fools and quacks, to importers of Europe’s stale 
fallacies, and advocates of white versus negro slavery, in the 
new world. Let us drink confusion to them as the old Eng- 
lish gentlemen say, with three times three; while we remember 
as American republicans, that a grain of education ts worth ¢ 
ton of coercion, now, henceforward, and for ever! 

Suppose Horace Greeley, and Charles Dana, and Lucreta 
Mott, and Lucy Stone, an d all the silly crew of old womai uy 
men and masculine women who pe ster us with their tedicus 
vanity and worn-out platit a all these poor crea- 
tures aad received some sort of education! We rather 
think that we should walk past Metropolitan Hall, with its 
eternal piles of brick a1 de sverlasting boardings, without being 
annoyed by such plac le as too often adorn it—pla acarcs of 
meetings held for the purpose of gr: ne the conceat of 
feeble orators, and of attacking the first princ iples of republi- 
liberty. For our part, much as we abhor intempezance, 


can 
we would rather see the whole world drunk by choice, than 
one man sober on compulsion. Let us have ib erty, or death. 
If we die in the arms of the “morntain nymph” of over en- 


joyment, let us die defiant of the fates. If liberty be not the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, tho have 


heroes and sages of all past times lived, fought and died 
ra chimera, and truth itself is a maeeery, If reason will 
not convert men, force is impotent. Whit en roan randy, 
the Chinese eat opium, the vegetarian Hindo os chew betel nut. 


It is their wed/ to do so. Let the will be respect aL whatever 
form it takes; for, without free will, man is a beast, a slave, a 
cipher, a nonentity. 
Blind leaders of the blind, we drink once more to your 
mn fusion ! 
After lounging for a few minutes on the velvet ottomans 
' the Prescott, we again join the throng of Broadway. We 
pass the St. Nicholas with its front of marble, and Florence’s, 
where ladie s and gentlemen of retiring dispositions are apt to 
sup right joyously, and Canal-stree t, where the cars meet from 
all kinds of remote and far stretching avenues, and in due 
process of time we reach “ Zaylor’s.” Here we pause to take 
an ice, and lounge for a time, and fancy ourselves in Aladdin’s 
palace, waited upon by ghouls,—raw Irishmen, in fact, pressed 
to the service by the necessities of a crowing me oo 
Gilt columns, vast mirrors, crystal fountains, and beautiful 


Lib 


omen (Peris and Romiee no doubt) are around us, and the 
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murmur of Broadway mingles with that of the fountains, and 
our eyes rest dreamily on that exquisitely fair girl with one 
arm flashing w hitely through its lace and ribbons on which 
her angel head is resting. Why isshe alone? Wh y does she 
start and glance eage rly at eac h | as he enters? Who 
keeps so pretty acreature waiting? Fie, fie, Mr. Dandy, with 
the turn-down collar and a roll of paper pe ping out of your 
side pocket that almost ge s you of a turn for poetry, s0 
you are come at last. We ter late than never, as the 
nurses say. ‘Be good, and you will be happy.” 

We are on our way to the Park. Poor Park! what a 
feeble attempt at verdure! Keep off the grass? Of —— 
there is none to spare for shee p to graze on. With a glance 
at the City Hall and its fine marble front, we hurry across the 
road and find ourselves at Barnum’s portal. Musicians are 
overhead sera ping and blowing for their very lives, and the 
people from the country are pouring in. We know the Mu- 
seum by heart—in fact, the gentleman who paint qd sno brown 
pony into a Terra del Fuego Zee bra, and made the long boy’s 
false legs, was our personal acquaintance. Entre: nous he 1s 
now getting up a lady with elephant’s tusks, and a rattlesnake 
that plays at dominoes ; so you know what you have to 
expect, and can apply a free ticket as the friend of the 

ntleman whose uncle is an editor, accordingly 

We now come to the 1 business end of B roadway, and the 

rord dollars is sure to cate h our ears whenever two gentle- 
ass us in conversation. The faces grow longer, the 
shirt collars grow stiffer, the stores grow dismal and whole- 
sale in aspect. We have passed Wall-street, awful dominion 
of the almig] hty dollar. We never pass Wall-street without 


a shudder. W ho knows but what at the moment we pass it, 

some infernally ingenious speculator is planning a financial 
7 | » 7 7 on a = 

jugal which hai is to make a fortune, and at least fifty of 


be ruined somehow or other right off | W ho can tell 


us LO {) 


but what some terrific note-shaver may rush out upon us and 


by force or fraud, seduce us into having a bill discounted at 
ninety-nine per c nt.—a moderate figure for a bill shaver! 
We hasten past Wall-street, where all the people are so rich 
and so cunning, al nd we stroll towards the Batt ry,! eeting on 
our way sundry droves of queer-looking people, who seem to 
have dropped from the clouds, but who are really German and 
Irish emigrants, wondering what the deuce is to become of 
them aes this great country, which, |i J ke Rome of ol l, adopt ts all 
strangers and vagabonds with a love broad as its valleys, and 


doop a as et nighty rivers—adopts, reforms, feeds, clothes, and 
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dignifies its children, making princes and rulers of the slaves 
of foreign despots, and giving them at once a country, a sub- 
Mi sistence, and a future, _ ; 
Woe to those who bring hither their paltry hates and mis- 

erable local prejudices, and rant and rave in safety against foes, 
who scorn their menaces and know their impotence. Such 
babblers ought to be a laughing-stock to all sensible Amer- 
icans. 

And now the Battery is before us, with its cool sea-breeze 
and waving willows, and what is this we read, “ Jullien’s 
Promenade Concerts?” Why, surely, we are dreaming. 
We are back in London; our return to New-York is a 
dream, an after-dinner fantasy. No. There is the bay ; there ; 
goes a ferry-boat—yonder is Governor’s Island. It is so, in- 
i deed. The fiddles, and flutes, and trumpets, and trombones, 
and oboes, and contrabasses—the whole musical army has 
descended upon us—has come over en masse. London and 
New-York have their ferry-boat. Ten days does it; five 
will do it ere long. As for a bridge ora tunnel, we still hold 
out. Itis going too far. The submarine telegraph is all well 
enough. ‘The world moves after all, as Galileo observed. 
Let us go up in the baths there, and smoke a cigar. Tobacco 
is not yet conspired against! Horace Greeley and his Bed- 
lamites have not yet dared to proscribe the fragrant weed, 
which Raleigh loved, and Byron sang of. 

“ Tribune, sir, daily Tribune?” 

No, boy, no; give me a satanic paper! Better devilry 
than cant, if we broil for it in purgatory. 

Enough said. Reader, do you smoke? if not, adieu, my 
name is—Walker. 


TIMUR THE TARTAR. 


Gazz I on Death’s pale steed ? 
Art thou ofearthly breed, 
Thou spotless phantom white 
Across the desert gliding # 
What dark-browed king is he, 
Whose awful shape I see, 
Like Satan’s grisly son, 
Thy spectral form bestriding t 
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Ho! nations of the East, 
King Death is come to feast; 
His eyes flash lurid flame, 

The flame of burning cities! 
I hear the clash of blades, 
The shrieks of ravished maids, 
The thunder-laugh of war, 

That neither spares nor pities! 


Prepare, prepare for strife! 
Let the last sands of life 
Be sold, with Jewish gripe, 

In fierce and blox dy barter! 
*Tis Truur’s host that comes; 
Roar trumpets, thunder drums, 
Tis Trt r—scourge of God! 

Empire-devouring Tartar! 


As o’er the arching sky 
The tempest’s squadrons fly, 
Huge cloudy monster shapes, 
Black lightning-girded legions, 
To burst in one fell storm; 
So Tiamvr’s armies form 
Vast clouds of death to swoop 
On Asia’s fairest regions. 
Sweet maiden at the loom, 
Stout rustic, hear your doom, 
Luxurious Sultan, check 
Voluptuous diversion! 
He comes, thy king and lord, 
Before whose sweeping sword 
The scattered Turkmen fly, 
Low bends the haughty Persian! 


Like wild beast in a cage, 
Devour thy heart with rage, 


Proud Basazer, no more 


Of glory’s stairs the climber! 
On that pale steed of death, 
With blood-red laurel wreath, 
Like Sansar blast he comes, 


Thy judge—bold savage Trmur! 
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FUGITIVE THOUGHTS AND RANDOM CRITICISMS. 
NO. IL 


THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLY. 


Tue Waverly novels may be ranked, without exagge- 
ration, among the most remarkable cre: tions of fiction which 
modern times have > produced. To say that their author was 
a genius, gives a very inadequate idea of the depth and 
strength ‘and richness of the mind that produced them. Scott 
was something more than a genius, There was a robust 
and rugged manhood, well-balanced vigor of: intellectuality 
about him, that will not often be found united with w hat the 
world calls ge snius. Perhaps Scott was not endawed with those 
dazzling qualities of mind, that lively sensibility, and those 
intuitive ee of the grand and beautiful in even 
which mark the higher attributes of ge nius, in so eminent a 
degree as Shakspeare was, nor had he can; cht with such uner- 
ring truthfulness of instinct, so deep an insight into all the 
passions which agitate the hums in breast. But yet Scott had 
genius, and genius too of a high orde T—ge nius united with 
good judgment and sound sense, a quick insight into human 
nature, and a keen and almost infallible perception of the 
varied shades of character. 

One thing peculiarly distinguishes his writings. It is the 
spirit of | road philanthropy which breathes through them—the 
spirit which can only emanate from a kindly and generous 
heart—a heart which gushes out with benevolence towards all 
mankind, and warms and kindles up at every tale of human 
sorrow, or suffering, no matter though it be found in the rus- 
tic cottage, or by the hearth-stone of the hovel. The genial 
and kindly heart of Scott led him to look upon the bright 
side of human nature. He was slow to believe in the utter 
baseness and total depravity of mankind. In the whole of his 
diversified and comprehensive range of character, comprising 
every variety of the human species, from the highest to the 
lowest, the most exalted to what he conceived the most debased 

—a range of fictitious character never surpassed, and never 
equalled, unless by Shakspeare, and him alone—there is not 
one Iago, not one Timon, or Richard the Third. Even in his 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone, perhaps the most unprincipled villain 
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he has attempted to draw, he does not nearly equal the dark 
and te rrible ideal of human depravity, which sprang fron 

Shi ikspe are’s fertile brain. ‘The same may be -_ of the few 
other impersonations of unmitigated villany he ushers upon 
the stage. Take, for example, Varney in Kenilworth, The 
Knight Templar in Ivanhoe, Gaulesse in Peveril of the Peak. 
In these, and in others that will readily occur, and need not be 
mentioned, there is almost invariably to be found something 
to relieve the dark picture, which while it does not in the least 
tend to lessen the abhorrence with which we regard the char- 
acter, is yet sufficient to show that it is not one entirely dissey- 
ered from humanity, or shut out from the light of human sym- 
pathy. The author of Waverly, in the fulness of his warm 
and hearty r sympathy for every living thing, could not con- 


ceive, or, if he did, never attempted to lay open the secrets of 


a heart that loved nothing sympa ithized = nothi ng, was 
true to nothing; but ha ted, despised, mocked, : and defied its 
race, and its kind. Even Gaule “ce or, more propery r, Edward 
Christian, does not deliberately, like Shakspeare’s Richard, re- 
solve to be a villain; and the fiery De Bois Gilbert, in the 
midst of his OTOSS vices, and tempestuous passions, can, in a 
moment of something like generous impulse, offer to renounce 
the splendid dignities of his order, exile himself from his 
country, and fly with the di spised Jewess toa foreign land. 
One of the » most delightful features . the Waverly novels, is 
the fidelity preserved in the historical details, and the truth- 
fulness and accuracy of the historical characters presented to 
ptt reader. Not but that there are occasional misconceptions, 

nd perhi ups slight misre p resentations of both char racter and 
incident. But they are the misconcep tions to which the care- 
ful ee is liable, and not those of the hasty and 
novelist. No higher proof of the general merit and fidelity 
of these his storical re prese ntations can be addi iced, than the 
fact that Guizot, in his learned and _ phil losop yhical lectures 
on the history of civilization, undertakes to criticize one of the 
characters in Quentin Durward—that of a Burgher of Liege, 
during the reign of Louis XI., of France. But, though Scott 
may have failed in his delineation of the wealthy citizen of 
the middle ages, he has in the same novel presented a striking 
and truthful portraiture of the nobility, the courts, and the 
monare ths of that pe riod. W hat a finished sketch, for exam- 
ple, in this book, is presented of the crafty, subtle, grasping, 
and superstitious Louis XL, and of the haughty, martial, and 
fiery Charles the Bold, of Burgundy. In Anne of Geierstein, 
the Duke of Burgundy again appears—a historical sketch 
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more complete, if possible, than the other, where the fiery 
ardor, and the ungovern: able passions of the royal highway- 
man are described, now flushed with ~ winary triumph, and 
again covered with ignominious defeat, with masterly skill 
and power. If no other historical aes by the author of 
Waverly existed than this it would prove him an attentive 
and accurate student of history. 

But it is not here that are to be found his finest concep- 
tions of character. Neither in France, nor Burgundy, nor 
Switzerland; neither at Const: ara iy nor yet on the plains 
of Palestine, or at the court of Sal ee all of which he 
has drawn materials for that splendid gallery of historical por- 
traits, which his genius has painted—it is not here that we 
are to meet the choicest 5 ompace ns of hisskill. We find them, 
when, like Rob Roy, he has placed his foot = “his ni itive 
heath,” in the isl land of Brits un, among the high] ands of Scot- 
land, at Lochleven Castle, at London, the Isle of Man. We 
speak now sclely of those productions which can be strictly 
called historical. Such, for e xamp le, as that admirable sketch 
of James I, to which the reader is introduced in the novel, 
entitled the Fortunes of Nigel. We have read attentively 
Hume’s minute description of the person and character of 
James. We have studied it perhaps elsewhere in other au- 
thors, and have acquired an idea of his learning, his pedantry, 
his foolish affectation of a wisdom he did not possess—his un- 
couth appearance, his timidity, and his other marked and 
prominent characteristics, but nowhere in hist tory or in fiction 
are we able to get so distinct and vivid an insight into the real 
King James—the gentle King James, in his blended character 
of monarch and man, of scholar and buffoon—of shallow craf- 
tiness and folly, and timidity—as in Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel. 
He seems to live, to walk, to speak before us—his learned Jatini- 
ty commingled with his broad Scottish dialect—and hist hick 
quilted, dagger-proof doublet of green contrasting the splendor 
of his royal ornaments. In the same work we are presented 
with a brief glimpse of the sedate and half melancholy features 
of Charles I.—such as "x pencil of Velasquez traced them 
upon the canvas, and a bolder and more dis tinct outline of 
the haughty favorite, Buckingham, and the courtiers of that pe- 
riod. Scott delighted in scenes like these. They were im- 
pressed upon his fancy with the life and freshness of reality. 
He lived among the scenes of the past. The tournament and 
the battle-field, ‘the court and the camp—the wild scenes of 
border warfare, and the half barbaric revelries of an age that 
had passed away, were not in his fancy the misty and indis- 
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tinct creations that resemble the partial conceptions of some 
half-remembered dream, but they eevee ul things, that were 
known and familiar to him, upon which one would almost 
think his natural eye had rested, and which he relates with 
the freshness and vigor that characterizes the narrative of the 
traveller who describes the exact impression the object has left 
upon his mind. 

What a rich and picturesque description is that which the 
pages of Kenilworth contain, of the revels of the courtiers of 
Queen Elizabeth at the castle of the royal favorite—so glowing 
and life-like is the picture, that the fancy is cheated for the mo- 
ment into the belief that the brilliant panorama is actually re- 
enacted before the eye. And when the chivalric Raleigh casts 
his gay cloak beneath the feet of the virgin Queen to protect 
them from contact with the soil, we can almost see the half- 
suppressed but visible emotion of gratified vanity, which plays 
upon the proud brow of the princess, The character of Eliza- 
beth as drawn by Scott in this novel, has been universally 
admired for its truthfulness and fide lity. The other prominent 
figures in the group of courtiers who surround her, particu- 
lar! y that of Sir Walter Raleigh, are scarcely less perfect in 
their kind. 

Scott is said, and doubtless with some degree of truth, to 
have been inclined to sympathize with the Jacobites, and to 
have always entertained a feeling of partiality to the family of 
the Stuarts. Perhaps this appears more plainly in his novel of 
Waverly, in which Charles Edward the Pretender is introduced, 
than any other. Certainly we do not find any very marked 
partiality in those of his works which de a“ the reigning 
Stuart family. The foibles and weaknesses James L., as 
already noticed, are unsparingly laid open. Cha les II., in the 
two works in which he appears, is treated with at le ast as im- 
partial a hand as that of the historian Hume, although = are 
free to confess, that neither Scott nor Hume seem to have been 
fully sensible of the enormous vices and utter worthlessness of 
character of this royal libertine. In Peveril of the Peak, Charles 
appears as the monarch in mature years dissolute, indelent, care- 
le ss, easy and gor od-natured, with now and then’ a flash of man- 
liness and generous feeling th: at scarcely relieves the e ntire self- 
ishness of his character. On the whole we should think a good 
portrait of the second Charles Stuart—not more flattere d per- 
haps, than a skilful painter would have drawn in touching off 
his dark and harsh features—but with those strong and salient 
individual traits that at once arrest attention, on account of 
their striking likeness to the original. 
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In the novel of Woodstock, Ch: ~ s Pras ee: again as a 
prominent ac 1 adventurer and a fugitive in disguise 
ee the Scetaiens ‘fel 1 of Worcester, a h de sae - the fate 

fhis kingdom. The young king in this novel, appears to be 
a dione with the author. His really good-natured disposi- 
tion, his quick and ready powers of mind, and what there was 
of generous and noble sentiment about him, not yet entirely 
obscured by the vices and frivolities of a long life, are set out 
to the very best advantage, and certs sake as strong as the case 
would well bear. The character of Charle Ss, was one that Scott 
had studied chelsea ily, but even his strong monarchical sym- 
pathies could not e sntirely blind his eyes to the glaring faults 
of such a character, while his love of truth and fidelity to na- 
ture, would not suffer him to conceal its defects entirely. And 
yet though the picture is softened and mellowed down, it is 
with no false coloring. The marked and prominent outlines 
are there, in all their strong individuality, and the hand of the 
great master is visible in every touch of the penei “il. 

Without undertaking a comparison of relative merits, we 
think Woodstock may be placed in the first class among the 
very choicest produc tions of the author’s pen. We do not in- 
deed know, where in the pages of any mere fiction, or even 
de scriptive essay, a reader is to obtain a more vivid, as well as 
accurate and just conception of the manners, customs, political 
opinions, and social characteristics of the English people of 
that interesting period. The brave and honest old Sir Henry 
Lee, the type of that absurd and exaggerated loyalty which had 
take n suc h deep root in the English nation, is a prominent 
figure, and is one of those delightful and inimitable characters 
in which the genius of Scott delighted, and which no other 
pen has equalled. This loyalty, it may be seen at a glance, 
is not with Sir Henry affected or assumed, but a moral senti- 
ment, or rather a natural instinct. The old Knight reads Shak- 
speare, and has constantly a quotation on his lips, not from 
any real admiration of the poet, but because Shakspeare had 
been the favorite author of his royal master, Charles I., whose 
memory he revered. Even hisirritable temper abacgie what 
dull intellect, add to the quaintness of his charac a - and united 





with his fidelity under every reverse, and his blunt straight- 
forward honesty of Peapont, on tribute to increase o1 ir interest 
in him to the last. Roger Wildrake is the wild, reckless, dis- 


solute cavalier, broken down in fortune, morals cae character 
by the civil wars, but withal arake of a shrewd w it, and in the 
midst of his excesses, faithful, brave and true— the wreck of 
what dissipation, misfortune and defeat had left of a cultivated 
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mind, and a brave and generous heart. The independent sol- 
dier, Trusty Tomkins, is one of that class of Cromwell’s army, 
who affected outward sane tity, and joined the dominant party 
from mercenary and selfish motives. Colonel Everard, the hero 
of the tale, is the representation of ‘that |: arge class of ‘the Pres- 
byterian gentry, who, like Hampden and Pyin, sided with the 
Parliament in behalf of popul wr liberty, through enlightened 
and liberal views of public policy. In this character, at least. 
Scott has done ample | justice to the re presentatives of popular 
principles. General Harrison, the wild and vision: ry enthu- 
siast, the fifth monarchy man, whose name is known in histo- 
ry, is represented in a character perhaps too much exaggerated, 
~ bordering too closely upon insanity. Scott does not ap- 
‘to have fully appreciated the power and intensity of the 
re stinios sentiment of the times, and was too ready to ascribe 
its manifestations to the workings of a crazed intellect, rather 
than to an exalted enthusiasm. But above all, and before all, 
in this remarkable fiction, amid the group there appears, dark, 
gloomy, wrapped in the incomprehensible mystery of his own 
unfathomed purposes, that problem for the historian yet to 
solve, Oliver Cromwell. Seott had studied Cromwell as he 
had studied Charles IT., thoroughly, and doubtless had brought 
to the study, the same mental bias. The wonder is, that with 
the monarchical prejudices which he was known to entertain, 
he should have drawn a sketch of Cromwell at all, that would 
have borne a likeness to the original. But whoever has read 
this work, will bear witness to,gthe truthfulness and reality of 
the conception. The author does not attempt to ani ilyze the 
purpose, or to lay bare the secrets of that incomprehensible 
bosom; they indeed seem to be concealed even from himself. 
But the acts, the de »~portment, the person: al appearance, are a il] 
Cromwell. "The very language and conversation of the Pro- 
tector, now purpose Hy obse ure, and involved in never-ending 
and ambiguous sentences, and now brief, pointed and full of 
meaning, are strikingly n: ae al. Placed in the collection of 
his ” al letters and speeches by Mr. Carlyle, they weuld searce- 
ly, by their style, be di ee shed from the original. We may 
indeed say, that the author of Wave rly has not only given us 
a more impressive and distinct idea of the real Cromwell of 
history, than Hume has done, and we may also say that Scott 
the novelist, has drawna more faithful character of Cromwell, 
than Scott the historian has done of Napoleon. 
The author of Waverly has been accused, and we think 
not wholly without reason, of failing to do full justice to the 
Puritans.’ The cause of this has been already hinted. Scott 
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was monarchical in his opimions, and neither appreciated the 
religious zeal, nor sympathized with the political opinions of 
the dissente rs. His error, however, is much less than that of 
a class of Tory historians, well known in this country, such as 
Hume, Alison, et id omne genus. He has not intentionally 
done them injustice. Thus in Woodstock, the Presbyte rian 
Mark Everard is one of the most elevated and faultless cha- 
racters of the drama—and though the narrow sectarian zeal 
and the religious bigotry of the times, are drawn with a free 
bee bordering, perhaps, on caricature, in the person of the 
Presbyterian divine, the Rev. Nehemii ah Holdenough—yet, 
the no less narrow and exclusive views of the Church of Eng- 
land are not spared in the person of the Rev. Dr. Rochec lif, 
In a deeply thrilling romance of Old Mortality, the author has 
wrought into fiction a tale of the Covenanters of Scotland. 
This work has not escaped the censure of treating with levity, 
or at least undue consideration, the strong and sincere reli- 
gious enthusiasm which drove the Covenanters into open resist- 
ance to the laws. Few of the Puritans here described are 
such as to prepossess the mind in favor of the cause. Bal- 
four of Burley is the vindictive, gloomy, savage fanatic, 
skulking at night in his hiding pl ice, With his open bible i in 
one hand , and his drawn sword in the other. Mucklewrath 
is the raving maniac, driven insane by religious enthusiasm— 
while Gabriel Kettledrummel, and’ the noisy op woman 
~ adrigg, with their endless quot: itions from the Old Testa- 

nent by ch: ad and verse, are drawn upon the very verge 
of the burle % 7 e. But Scott, fh the same work, has not failed 
to depict the bloody and cruel persecution and Wr nny of the 
( ppre ssors of the P urité ins, in strong colors. The chs iracter 
of the Presbyterian, young Morton, like that of Everard in 
Woodstock, is an elevated and dignified character r, and re- 
deems the author from the charge of wilfully designing to 
bring the dissenters into ridicule. So, too, the intense and 
solemn and half-wild enthusiasm of the young preacher, 
Ephraim M‘Briar, is not only elevated and start ling, but al- 
most sublime in its description. Scott was far above trifling 
with emotions and thoughts such as these. 

The wonderful versatility of the genius of Scott, like 
that of Shakspeare, is no less re markable than its indivi- 
duality. His fertile fancy ranged through every class and 
variety and de scription of men, ‘and his tee ming pen gave to 
his ideal cone »ptions, a “ local habitation and aname;” and 
what is most wonderful still about these endless developments 
of the human race, and varieties and forms of life, is the fact 
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that each individual is stamped with its own marked pe- 
culiarity—each has a character of his own, original and self- 
sustained—and no two are similar. This is observed more 
particularly in those characters which are take * from humble 
life. Indee d, Scott’s highest skill and power lay here, rather 
than in his descriptions of monarchs, courtiers, and. battle- 
fields, finished and admirable though the y are. While he had 
an admiration for titles, ranks, and the’ trappings of power, 
and looked back with something like regret upon the times 
when lordly barons and knights crowded to the tournament, 
yet at the same time he did not scorn the humbler ranks of 
life. He sympathized with the poor, and he felt that virtue 
and truth and loyalty could exist in the cott: we of the peas- 
ant, as well as in the palace of the noble. Scott’s characters 
from the humbler walks of life, are many of them the happiest 
and most perfect conceptions of his genius. And they divide 
our interest and our admiration equally with the more illus- 
trious actors in the drama. Not only Friar Tuck, in Ivan- 
hoe, but even the swineherd Gurth, and Wamba the jester 
spe: ak to the sympathies of the reader, and wind themse lves 
round his attention equally with C edric the Saxon, or Prince 
John. We do not wish them to make their exit hen the 
stage, even to introduce Ivanhoe or Coeur de Lion himself. 
And Rebecca the Jewess—the beautiful but humble daughter 
of a despised and insulted race—embodying the author's 
brightest conception of female loveliness, carries the ee en- 
tirely away from the splendid attr ictions of the high-born and 
accomp lished Rowe sna, the descendant of the ancient Saxon 
kings. 

The character of the antiquary in the novel of that name, 
in its quaintness and originality, is wholly inimitable. The 
author has given loose reins to his fancy and droll humor, in 
the development of a character so congenial. And yet one 
can sec arcely say ahathe r the antiquary himself is more of a 
feature in this work than the old beggar Edie in his blue gown 
and bonnet. The like is true of Richie Moniplies in the For- 
tune s of Nigel, that most solemn, austere, and prec ise of serv- 


ng men. Richie’s harsh and strongly marked Scottish dialect, 


is not more characteristic than every act he performs and sen- 
timent he utters, and it is doubtful whether Lord Glenvarlock 
himself, the hero of the tale, is honored with half the interest 
and cordial good feeling that greets the serving man. Richie 
is a model of fidelity, and austere virtue. He abhors diceing 
and play, hunting and gaming, and dissipation of all kinds, 
but he ne ver sticks at @ he in upholding his country’s honor, 
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or his master’s interests. And when about to leave Glenvar- 
lock because he could not find it in his conscience to approve 
- ut young nobleman’s amusements and pursuits on the score 

f their immor: amy, he reads him a lecture upon morals, with 
this commentary :—“ And when, my lord, was Richie’s tongue 
known to utter aught | out truth, except 1 your lordship’s cre dit, 
my countrys profit, or it may be, some small oce asion of my 
ain, made it necessary to promulgate the haile verity { 

‘But it is in the character of the humble and lowly Jeanie 
Deans, that Scott exhibits all the sincerity of his kindly heart, 
and the depth of his generous sympathy for the pe: asant and 
the cottager. ‘There is not, perhaps, in the whole range of 
fictitious literature, a tale of equal simplicity, pathos, and touch- 
ing power. It was written from the heart, and it speaks to 
the heart. The author refuses the assistance of any adventi 
tious circumstance. It is neither youth nor beauty, nor high 
birth, nor heroic bravery, nor generous constancy th: at lends 
such thrilling interest to the story. It is built wholly upon 
the moral affections and the kindly social feelings of the heart. 
Jeanie Deans, the daughter of the poor cow-fee der of St. Leon- 
ard’s, without one attraction of person, without beauty, with- 
out youth, without wealth, with nothing but goodne ss of heart 
and a pious rectitude of conscience, is the heroine of a story 
of the most exquisite tenderness, and of the most delicate and 
elevated sentiment. ‘The story is simple, touching, and natu- 
ral. The heart warms with the narrative asit progresses, and 
at its close we feel our admiration of virtue increased, and our 
faith in human nature strengthened. 

It will be observed that there is nothing ill-tempered or 
bitter in Scott’s humor. He does not trifle with or mock 
nature, or seek to degrade humanity. Hence, when we are 
introduced to some uncouth, cross-grained, or otherwise origi- 
nal specimen of mankind, he will gene Ts ally be found endowed 
upon closer acquaintance, with some redeeming attribute which 
mvariably awakens the sympathy and interest of the reader. 
Scott could sketch with irresistible zest and drollery, a quaint 
dialogue, a mannerism, or some eccentric and laugh: ible P ecu- 
liarity of person or action, and could hold up to nas e th 
absurd pretensions and follies of men, but he never ated 
with lightness or mockery, truth, fidel ity, integrity a gene- 
rosity, no matter under whs at guise the y were found. The 
hs appiest specimens of lis comic skill, are those wherein the ludi- 
crous is found blended with some ste rling quality of heart or 
mind. The Laird of Dumbiedikes, that uncouth and grote me 
specimen of humanity, whom the reader does not scarcely heaz 
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speak, and sees only to laugh at, is found at the very moment 
Jeanie Deans refuses his h and, to have generosity of character, 
for though he loves his money-box above all e: irthly things, 
he opens it to assist her on her perilous journey to London. 

The silent and bashful student, Dominie Sampson, in Guy 
Mannering, too deeply immersed in his black-letter learning, 
ever to utter more than a word at a time, is, with all his 
strange and ridiculous peculiarities, possessed of a true and 
faithful nature. Richie Moniplies, whose comic gravity, self- 
conceit, and grotesque manners are the very essence of the 
ludicrous, is found to be trueas steel and faithful to his master 
in adversity. 

“My Lord,” he says, “ adversity should never have parted 
us. Me thinks had the worst come to the worst, I could 
have starved as gallantly as your Lordship, or more so, being 
in some sort used to it; for, though I was bred at a flesher’s 
stall, I have not through my life had a constant intimacy with 
collops.” 

Major Dalgetty, with his intolerable assurance, his obtru- 
sive learning, and his never-ending stories of the immortal 
Gustavus, is a brave and fearless soldier, and indifferently 
honest. And even poor old Caleb Balderstone, with some new 
device always prepared to conceal the utter poverty of a 
down-fallen house, and some new lie alw ays in his mouth for 
the credit of the family, loves his young master better than 
himself, and has all the atts achment of an old and faithful ser- 
vant for the family in which he was born and reared, and in 
which he desires to die. In short, the author of Waverly, as 
all his writings show, was aman of a large, and generous, and 
kindly heart—a he art that always cushed out in symp athy for 
his fellows—a heart full of benevolence, full of a ‘And 
we cannot better arrest the course of these “ fugitive thoug}ts” 

than by quoting the words of the late Dr. Channing, than whom 
our day has not produced a nobler example of elev: ated, enlight- 
ened and Christian phil: unthropy. Speaking of Seott he says 
“With a few exceptions, he was just to all his human bre th- 
ren. A reconciling spirit breathes through his writings. He 
seizes on the interesting and beautiful features in all conditions 
of life; gives us bursts of tender and noble feeling from rude 
ni tures, ‘and continu: uly knits some new tie between the reader 
and the vast v arieties of human nature, which start up under 
his teeming pen.’ 
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IR BRASIL’S FALCON. 
BY FITZ-JAMES O'BRIEN. 


Tue hunt was o’er. The last thin bugle note 

Had stole away among the friendly trees, 

Declining gently on its weary way, 

And dying in their arms. The exhausted hounds 
Besmeared with wild boar’s blood lay down, and licked 
Their sanguine coats; or growling, strove to scare 
With lazy paw the floating globes of flies, 

That buzzed around them lured with scent of gore. 
The horses bridle-tethered to the trees 

With flanks thin drawn, where lay the hardened sweat 
In glistening furrows, champed the cruel bit, 

Or nibbled at the leaves. Beneath the shade 

Of a great chestnut that obscured the sun, 

The hunters, gathered in a little group, 

Talked of the chase; and pleasant stories ran 

Of perils magnified with sportsman’s boasts, 

And huge Jeaps taken in the heat of chase. 

Then hearty laughs at some green youth’s mishap 
Went round the circle like a jocund ring 

Of sparkling merriment. The men were gay 

In joyance of rude strength. Their eyes were bold; 
Their white teeth glistened through their nut-brown beards 
Like foam-beads in darkale. Their skins were tanned 
By honest wind and sun, and every limb 

Was largeand fit for use. These men were rough 

As prickly pear or pomegranate, but they 

Were ripe, and honest-fruited at the core. 

Then in each pause a silyer bow] went round 

Filled with red wine, and every hunter drank, 
“Health to St. Hubert, our good Patron Saint?” 

And passed the wine bowl on, until it came 

To where Sm Brastz sate. And he outspoke, 

“You know, my friends, I love not to drink wine, 
Since that sad day when inthe Holy Land 

The Emir made me quaff my brother’s blood 
Disguised as wine. I cannot join your revel. 

Pardon me, comrades, I will seek some stream, 

Hid in the twilight of this leafy glade, 

And drink your healths in a more homely draught.” 


Then rose he ’mid good-natured jeers and smiles 
At such faint-heartedness in belted knight, 
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And yielding in return mock courtesies, 
He leased his favorite faleon to his wrist, 
And girding on his sword, straight took his way, 
Along the silent glades. 
There was no water 
In all the summer woods. The insatiate sun 
Had drunk all up, and robbed each secret spring, 
Save the round beads of dew that nestling, dwelt 
Des P in the bottom of the foxglove’s bells. 
There was no water. Beds of vanished streams 
Mocked him with memories of lucid waves, 
That rose and fell before his fancy’s eye 
In glassy splendor. As the soothing wind 
Stole softly o’er the leaves, it gave low tones 
That sounded in Str Brast’s sharpened ear 
Like distant ripplings of a pleasant stream ; 
But there was none. The umbered soil was dry, 
And the hare rustled through parched, crisping grass. 
Sir Brasiz sighed: his brow was hot—his tongue 
Beat dry against his teeth. His upmost thought 
Was water—water, blue, and bright, and cool! 
A storm-cock flew across the glade; His beak 
Was red with berries of the mountain ash, 
That had lain hidden from the by-gone winter 
Deep in some eranny of the gaping earth. 
Then quoth Sir Bras, “I will follow him, 
For I have heard that birds do fly to springs, 
As sands of steel to magnets.” So he struck 
A bee line through the woods, and followed him. 
Thick grew the brambles, for there was no path 
For dainty feet; but gnarled roots of oak 
Pushed earth aside, and twined in eurving cords, 
Like snakes at play. Pale wild-flowers grew in crowds, 
Like captive fays, o'er whom the giant trees 
Kept watch and ward. Through the green canopy 
That stretched o’er head, stray, vagrant sunbeams stole, 
Turning with fairy power the withered leaves 
To evanescent gold. Lizards with skins, 
Like lapis-lazuli, peeped with glittering eyes 
Between the crevices of decaying trees. 
The hum of bees ’round many a trunk, foretold 
The heavy honey-comb that lay within 
Concealed with cunning passages, and doors 
Of deftly woven moss. The bright jay chattered, 
And the bold robin gazed with mute surprise 
On the strange shape whose daring seemed to make 
The woods his own—while on Sm Brasit went, 


Stumbling o’er roots 


embraced by brambly arms, 


And leaving fragments of his rich attire 
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Fluttering on thorny boughs, that many a day 

Held in great awe the timid woodland birds. 

The sun grew low. It was three hours beyond 
The middle day, when, lo! Str Bras stepped 
With hooded falcon leased upon his wrist, 

Cloak torn in shreds, and plume that hung awry, 
Beyond the limit of the lonely wood, 

And found himself upon the rugged brink 

Of a dried water-course. It was a dank, 

And dismal place. The broad misshapen trees 
Were bare anatomies, with scarce a leaf 

‘To clothe their withered bones. Huge, fleshy weeds 
Grew in black groups along the ragged edge 

Of a tall, beetling cliff, whose steep face sloped 
With slabs of rock, adown whose pallid sides 

The thin, white moss, spread like a leprosy. 

Along the base of this pale eliff, there ran 

The channel of some fitful winter stream 

Long fled. The smooth round pebbles paved 

The empty bed, and all the secret rocks 

Lay bare and dry. Some there were quaintly holed 
And eaten through by the soft, toothless waves. 
And some were strangely carved, and smoothly hewn 
With w atery chisels, into phantasm forms. 

There was no stream. No limpid water went 

With trickling step along the stony course. 

The ousel had forsook the pl ice, and sought 
Another stream to dipple with its wings. 

The heron stood no longer by the brink. 

The azure of the haleyon flashed no more 

From bank to bank. The tall brown-tufted reeds 
That sung so softly to the evening wind, 

Had withered all, and lay in matted heaps 

Upon the arid earth. Sre Brasin sighed, 

“There is no water here, I am athirst. 

Oh! I would give a broad piece for one drop 

To cool my parching throat!” as said he this, 

The sunlight flashed upon some glittering point, 
That shone like diamond. Hastening forward, he 
Beheld from out the erevice of a rock 

A sluggish flow, that trickled drop by drop 

Of dark, green water. So reluctantly 

It oozed through the fissure, that it seemed 

Like the last life-blood of a River-God 

Ebbing in ling’ring drops from out his heart! 


“My faith!” Str Bras said, “though not as clear 


As wave of Castaly or Hippocrene, 
Thou art right weleome—for my throat is dry, 
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And I am faint with thirst; and thou, poor bird, 
Shalt share my luck, and quaff this scanty spring.” 
So saying to the falcon on his wrist, 
He loosed its leases, and unlaced its hood, 
And let its bold eye gaze abroad again 
Upon the sunny world. The joyous bird 
Gave one far skyward glance; another swept 
The wide horizon round, then preening all 
His plumes, and ruffling them toward the sun, 
He pecked the knight with a love-softened beak, 
And nestled to his arm, 

Then Brasix straixht 
Unloosed a silken belt from which there swung 
A golden bugle. Taking it, he stopped 
The jewelled mouth-piece with a plug of moss; 
Then stooping, held the inverted bell beneath 
The slowly falling stream. With toil and pain 
He gathered each slow drop, and watched them rise 
By hair’s-breadth after hair’s-breadth, till he saw 
The dear draught level with the golden rim; 
Then joyously he raised it to his lips, 
And eried, “ Here's to thee, Goddess of the stream! 
Locked in the heart of this cold rock. Alone— 
Forsaken by the fickle waves that made 
The current of thy life; Thou art most desolate, 
And weep’st all day those trickling drops, which are 
Thy tears, In them I pledge me to thy grief!” 
But as he raised the golden bugle up 
Toward his lips, the faleon with swift stroke 
Of his long pinion dashed it from his hand, 
And all the precious draught ran waste on earth. 
Sir Brasuz frowned. “ How now, bold bird?” he eri d, 


“Thou dost not know how toilsomely I filled 





That scanty measure, or thou never wouldst 
Ilave wasted it. Next time, take better heed 

Or thou wilt rue it.” Once again, Sim Brasi 
With weary hand, and long delay filled up 

The golden measure, and as he did raise 

It to his lips, the faleon with one stroke 

Of his swift pinion dashed it to the earth. 

Srr Brast. swore, “now by the sacred cup 

Which Curisr did drink of, I will wring thy neck 
Thou foolish bird an thou do that agen!” 

A third time did he stoop, and, horn in hand, 
Bend his broad back to catch the sluggish stream; 
A third time did he raise the bugle up 

Toward his lips; a third time with swift wing 
The faleon dashed the measure from his hand. 





* Milan bells. 
It was necessary that their tone sho 
rising scale of semitones. 
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Then flashed Sir Brastx’s eye with humid fire, 
Quivered his thin-drawn lip, and paled his cheek, 
And with an ungloved hand he smote the bird 
Full in the throat. It fluttered on his wrist, 
And drew its jesses taut ; with panting strength 
Spread out its arrowy wings convulsively, 
As if ‘twould flee right sunward from black death, 
Then drew them close. The silver Milan bells* 
That quivered on its legs, rattled a chime 
Of mortal melody that smote the sky, 
Its old domain. Its curved beak opened wide 
Agape for air, Its large, round golden eye 
Turned one long look of sad, reproachful love 
Full on Sir Brasit; then with a faint gasp, 
That stifling, burst from its choked, swollen throat, 
It fluttering fell. The silken jesses slipped ; 
Its proud head bent in Death’s last agony ; 
And tumbling from his wrist, it gasped, and died! 
The stern knight bit his lip as he looked down; 
He loved the bird, but had a hasty hand, 
And hastier temper. “Wella day !” he said, ° 
“The bird was mulish and deserved its fate. 
Yet would I had not killed it!” Then he took 
With mournful hand his bugle, and a sigh 
Fluttered between his lips, like some sad bird 
From prison flying blindly. ‘ Well!” he said, 
“Tis weary work filling these sluggish draughts ; 
Each takes an hour at least. I'll to the source 
Of this thin stream, and ravish it with lips 
As eager as e’er pressed the Sabine maid, 
When Roman youth grew hot. I'll dip my horn, 
And raise it diamond-dripping from the w ave, 
And as I drink, th’ abundant stream shall well 
Over the brim, and trickle down my beard, 
Like morning dew. I'll quaff with thirsty joy, 
And when I’ve drank I'll fling the lucid lees 
On the dry leaves, and arid flow’rs, that they 
May share the moist delight!” And with these words 
He sought the secret windings of the stream, 
And followed them. 

Starkly the faleon lay; 
The dry leaves rattled with a stealthy sound ; 
The beetle hummed, the insects in the grass 
Made silver whisperings; the mouse crept out 
From underneath the sod, and timid, gazed 
On the proud foe that lay so stiff and strange. 


The tinkling bells that were fastened to the falcon’ ws, came from this city 


s lee 
uld be sonorous and shrill, and they were graduated in a 
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Half fearing stratagem, it dared not move, 

But pricked its ears, and oped its glittering eyes 
Enchained with wonder, till a lizard slim 
Darted from out the grass, and boldly brushed 
The falcon’s lifeless wing. Then did the mouse 
Believe its foe was dead. Then did it play 


Around the corpse, and gaze into its eyes, 
Those large, round, golden eyes, that from the clouds 
Could pierce the crouching vermin of the earth 
With over-hanging death! 

The dry leaves fell ; 
The water dropped ; the insects in the grass 
Hummed their sharp songs that sounded in the ear 
Like tiny silver tinklings. In the midst 
Of all this fair monotony of life 
Lay the dead faleon ! 

With much weary toil 
Srr Brastt traced the windings of the stream, 
Through rock defiles, as wild as seulptured dreams 
Where naked horrors frowned. Through oozy swamps 
Coated with marish oil in which the sun 
Made slimy rainbows. Through forsaken beds 
Of ancient streams; o’er massive boulder stone 8, 
Humped with old age, and coated with grey moss; 
O’er trunks of rotting trees that in the night 
Lit with pale splendor the dark paths around, 
And slept in light . o'er sharp voleanie¢ soil 
That crackled ‘neath the tread; o’er naked plains, 
Where the sad wind could find not even a stone 
To whet its breath on, but went babbling round 
With dull blunt edge, Sm Brastz took his way 
With weary foot, and tongue that often wagged 
In sanctimonious oath. A full, slow hour 
Had passe d, and e’en the knight, though faint with thirst, 
Was nigh to turn upon his steps and wend 
Back through the woods, when lo! like sapphire seen 
Through the smoke-curling clouds of maiden’s hair, 
Gleamed something blue. It twisted as it shone, 
And glanced in distance like an azure spray. 
As speeds the Arab after five days’ thirst 
To the green oasis—that Desert’s teat 


At which its children suck,—so Brasim sped, 
And nerved his flagging limbs to reach the spot 
So distant and so dear. 

* At last!” he eri d, 
“ At last, at last the water glads my sight! 
Oh! I will lave, and drink, and lave again, 
Until my very bones the moisture feel, 


And he ran 


” 


And half my blood is water! 
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Like a young deer; but as he nearer came, 
A poisonous vapor seemed to load the air, 
And foul mephitie clouds that clogged each sense, 
Hovered oppressively with leaden wings. 
Sir Brasit staggered on. The poisoned air 
Smote on his brain like an invisible sword, 
And clove his consciousness. He raved, and reeled, 
And threw his arms aloft, and tried to pray, 
And spoke pet words to his dead Falcon, as 
It were alive ; then suddenly he seemed 
With one great effort to regain himself, 
And onward strode; 

But as he neared the place 
Whence shot the sapphire gleam, a horrid sight 
Burst on his view. Lo! eoiling on a mound 
A huge, green serpent lay. Tier upon tier 
Of emerald scales that glistered into blue, 
Swept upwards in grand spirals. His great head 
Lay open-jawed, and hanging o’er the brink 
Of asteep rock, while slavering from his mouth, 
A stream of distilled poison green and rank, 
Trickled in sluggish drops, that at the base 
Gathered themselves into an oily stream, 
And flowed aw ay. 

Sm Brastz’s heart grew sick; 
For now he saw, what he would fain have drunk, 
And what the Faleon wasted, was the venom 
That slavered from the serpent on the rock, 
And filtering through some secret stony way, 
Welled out below in green and sluggish drops 
Of withering poison. Now like a fierce wind 
rit 


Remorse howled through his soul, and hunted Thou 
Fled from its scorching breath. His Nature swung 
Naked and desolate as a gibbet corpse 

From which the flesh drops piecemeal. He did feel 
That Death should fly him, as a ghost of guilt 

More horrid than himself. He felt that God 

Held not within his Arsenal of curses 

One great enough for him. That Earth’s green skin 
Crept as he trode, as shudders human flesh 

When loathsome beings touch it. He grew white 

As the swamp-lily, and upon his cheek 

Stood beads of dew, round and distinct as those 

That morning winds brush from the shivering trees, 
His strong frame shook ; short sobbings dry and fierce 


Rang in his throat, and on his swelling chest 


The silken doublet rose and fell amain, 
Like bellying sail that labors with the wind. 
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He tore his long, fair curls, and cast them down 
And stamped upon them, whilst he cursed himself 
For his deep cruelty to so fair a bird. 
Then he took counsel with himself, and thought 
If it were good to turn his dagger in 
And sheath it in his heart; but lo! within 
His soul a spirit rose—like those that flit 
From out deep fountains in the even-time 
To warn us of dark ills—and spread a mist 
Betwixt him and the thought of foul self-murder, 
Straightway he turned, and said unto himself, 
“The guilty, by the avenging will of God, 
Are dragged with secret force toward th spot 
Where lie their victims. I will hasten back 
To where my dead bird lies by the ste p bank 
And mark each footstep with a moan, as monks 
Mark rosaries with prayers”—so saying went 
With ashen cheek, slow step, and muttering lips, 
Straight to the spot where the dead falcon lay. 
A little while he stood regarding it 
With a drear wistful look ; then stooping down, 
He smoothed its ruffled plumage with his hand; 
Closed its round staring eyes, and gently folded 
Its stiffened wings along its breast: Then broke 
Into a lamentation wild. 

“QO bird, 


Winds like a snake about my heart, and crushes it 


My soul is darkened in thy death! strong grief 


In its chill clasp, I never yet did feel 

Such bitter wrath against mine own right hand 
AsIdonow. To think that this fond hand 
On which so often thou hast lov ngly sat, 


Should turn against thee, and 


with one foul blow 

Dash all thy life away! O! twas a deed 

Be coming some vile lackey, whose coarse wrath 

Is blinded by thick blood ; but not a knight, 

Whose blood was filtered through three thousand years, 
And to cross swords with whom might surely make 
The foe a gentleman! I mind me we! 

The day we came together. Thou wert young, 
Scarce fledged, and with thy talons yet ungrown; 
But there was courage in thee, and one d Ly, 
When thou didst see a heron in the sky, 

Thou beat’st thy breast against the window pane, 
And all the faleon sparkled in thine eyes! 

Then ’twas my pride to deck thee splendidly. 
Thy silver bells, wrought in old Milan’s town, 


We — shrill as whistle, and the ascending tones 
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Were modwiated cunningly. Thy hood 
Of purple cramoise, worked with threads of gold, 
Came from that maiden’s hand, whom I do prize 
Beyond all other women. Then thy food 
Was dainty in its kind, as thou hads’t been 
The merlin of an Emperor. I did love thee: 
All proves that I did love thee; and I would 
Have chopped this right hand from its arm before 
It should have hurt thee wittingly; but I 
Am hot, and when thy persevering wing 
Stretched between me and death, it angered me, 
And I—I—O, I cannot think of it, 
Without I curse myself, and wish myself 
Aceursed by God and man ! 

O! never more 
Will thy silk jesses twine around my wrist! 
No more will we two wander in the dawn, 
When the wild flowers are necklaced all with dew, 
And the wet grass pulses with morning life, 
To watch a sege of herons by the stream, 
Or listen for the bittern’s lonely boom 
Rising from out the reeds! No more, no more, 
When the game springs from out the sedgy pool 
And soars iloft, shall I tear off thy hood, 
Unloose thy jesses, and then launch thee forth 
Upon the deadly race. I ne’er shall see 
Thee rise in airy spirals to the clouds, 
While the wide heron labors far below, 
"Till when almost a speck, with sudden swoop, 
Like a live thunderbolt, thou dashest down 
Full on the foe, and striking at his heart, 
Fall fastened to thy victim ! 

How tell 

The maiden fair who worked thy purple hood, 
And loved to stroke thy feathers i’ the sun, 


How shall I tell my crime? Why, she would loathe me, 


And wave me from her sight with crushing gesture 
And shut me from her heart. I should be held 


By ail good knights, and ladies fair, a dastard 


’ 


Who raised his hand against a loving bird, 

And killed it for its love. I cannot home! 

The first quest I should hear would be, “‘ Where is 
Thy falcon, Brasiz?” and could I reply, 

“Three times it saved my life, fair dame, 

Therefore I slew it.” Oh! no home for me. 

Here in this lonely glade I'll lay me down 

Close to my murdered bird—and then—and then— 


Let what will come.—” 
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The shades of evening fell, 
The invisible dews dropt spirit-like on earth ; 
The woods were silent, and when the white moon 
Came riding o’er their tops, she sadly saw 
The knight beside the falcon. 


en eee 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES: 
OB, THE FAST AGE. 
A Question in Arithmetic. 


EVERY age of society, like every period of an individual 
man, has its characteristic. These distinctions struck the an- 
cient spi so forcibly, that they named them after the metals: 
such as the Gold, Silver, and Iron Ages. Mechanically speak- 
ing, the ] atter term ap per s most truly to our own times, inas- 
much as iron is the ruling power, in ‘the sh: ape of ste am boats, 

vines, railways, and buil dings. Indeed, in one sense, iron 
1as been in the ascendant, since the first sword was made, or 
the first ploughshare used. 

In like manner, every age has a distinct mental characteris- 
tic. We shall not stop to inquire minutely what have been 
the dominant peculiarities of past times: whether it was ex- 
cessive verdancy or rusticity in the days of the Patriarchs; a 
sporting mania in those of Nimrod; a passion for aie and 
fifes in the Greek and Roman times almost equal to our own 
military penchant ; a love for discussion in the dark ages, as 
though to create more smoke and fog to bewilder the human 
brain; whatever these might have been, we feel pretty cer- 
tain, that the characteristic of our own age 1s impatience. 
Every thing is becoming condensed. Oratorios, tragedies and 
comedies are giving place to vaudevilles, operas, farces and 
ballets ; even Punch and Judy is being curtailed. Epics now 
are unsalable, and heroic poems at a discount ; odes are out, 
and epi, igrams are in. Bre vity is the order of the day; it is 
oper: \ting even upon the ladies’ petticoats, he: nce the Bloomers, 
whose motto is, “ Brevity is the soul of wit.” But let women 
beware of extremes, and not carry their wit too far, notwith- 

standing the encouragement Leigh Hunt gave a lady, w e de- 
clared her intention of shortening her skirts, “that he cared 
not to what length they carried that shortness.” 
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Once arguing the question with Carlyle, he declared the 
vice or characteristic of the age to be ennui; in his books he 
declares it to be sham/ We ‘shall, however, leave every one 
to draw his own conclusion, w hile we merely suggest that 
possibly it may be a combination of all three evils. Some 
men have complained to us that the world appears distrait ; 
that a universal brown study has come over the human rac e. 
This may proceed from exhaustion; for the earnestness with 
which they pursue, the absorbing dollar must lead to a cor- 
responding collapse. 

This may proceed from the rapidly changing aspect of the 
times: every day some new discovery supe rsedes what was 
considered as almost the wltimatum of science. Certainly, 
there is no sign of decay creeping over the face of nature or 
man. Death and life are but the same thing, under different 
phases: spring is the promise of a vitality, which reaches its 
zenith in summer, declines in autumn, and seems to perish in 
the winter; but the latter is merely asleep, from which the phy- 
sical world rises renewed and more highly cultivated ; so that 
every successive death is but an additional step in life. 
Change is eternal and unceasing; it is merely our dull opties 
that are deceived into a belief that it pauses, because we can- 
not see it move. We know the moon moves—the earth 
moves; but the most steadfast gaze cannot detect the slight- 
est motion. Who can see in the glance of the happy bride 
the tears she shed in infancy ?—who can trace the death-sha- 
dow stealing over her beautiful and blooming brow? and yet, 
we know the one has been tliere, and that the other is ap- 
proaching ;—nay, has drawn nearer, even while we gazed! 
With man as with nature: the leaves fall from the tree, as 
the generations die of men; but the trunk and its vitality 
remains, and the human race is constantly restored. Who 
would say the tree is dead, because the sap has rushed into 
the earth for protection against the frozen blasts of winter? 
Who can believe that man makes no progress, because woe, 
want, vice and ignorance still remain the b: 1dges of so many ? 
We must regard man in the aggregate. In the earlier cen- 
turies, the improvement was certainly slow; like the fixed 
stars, there was but very little parallax to calculate progress ; 
but, ‘as Galileo said, “the world did move for all that.” To 
go no farther back than Elizabeth’s time, it is a matter of cer- 
tainty that a common laborer has more comforts now, than the 
great Queen of England had then. Sanded floors, or rushes 
strewn, were her substitutes for carpets; and her musical in- 
struments, over which an Hssex, a Leicester, a Raleigh, and 
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a Spenser hung, with real or pretended delight, were what a 
Fifth Avenue damsel would call a tin kettle. As for the general 
accomplishments of “reading, writing and arithmetic,” the 
lowliest citizen of our Re me 1s a greater master than two- 
thirds of the English nobility of ’ that time. (Queen Elizabeth 
herself was an exception to the common rule of the ignorance 
of that age; but very few of her maids of honor could in- 
dulge in “billets doux,” for the best, if not the most vir- 
tuous of all reasons—they could not write. But we do not wish 
to triumph too far over the olden days, believing that in fifty 
years hence we shall be despised for our darkness and igno- 
rance—we grow older and wiser. 

Bacon callec “antiquity the youth of the world,” and in 
its physical sense it may be true; but it appears to us that we 
are growing younger every day; patriarchs have been trans- 
formed into Fast Me mn, and considering that the nea old age 
of nine centuries has ‘dwindled to seve nty years, it cannot be 
wondered at. In those days, a change of dynasty was only 
equal to now a change of ministry, and a marriage after a 
courtship of only fifty years, was no et then considered 
highly indelicate; in a widow, it would almost justify the quo- 
tation of Shakspeare’ sre buke— 





“The funeral bakemeats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage table.” 

Tf all things were slow in os spe, this _ Id not be suffi- 

tiently strong, for the comestibles would still be Tul ewarm,” 

Can our readers fancy being born in oe re ign of William 
the C onqueror, shaking his head at Washington’s retreat, and 
now sitting in Union-Square, reading the ‘ Reveille; ” and yet 
all this could have been done by Adam, had he been born in 
the Norman’s reign. There is no denying, but that a great 
deal can be done in nine hundred years. 

But all this is past; that was the slow age; this is the fast 
one: let us pause a few re alent to about ten 
years antediluyian time—and see if all things do not loudly 
promise a still faster era. 

Even twenty years since, we were decidedly slow—at all 
events a hundred per cent. behind our present quotation, to be 
strictly mercantile. Twenty-five days across the Atlantic was 
an average passage; we now do it in ten days, and it has been 
done in nine! Making arule of three question of it, with setting 
experience to work the proble m, it will very soon be a mere swim 
across the Hellespont, although we do nox believe the present 
exquisites of Broadway will ever be the Leanders, even if the 
loveliest Heros could be found to reward the feat. 
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It is altogether beyond our purpose—to say nothing of our 
space—to be very statistical in this subject. We shall content 
ourselves with generalities, and as the facts are notorious, 
there is the less occasion to be demonstrative. It is fortu- 
nately a case, in which evidence is rendered unnecessary by 
gene ral admission, and universal belief. We shall, however, 
not trouble ourselves with a chronological balance-sheet, show- 
ing the profits of any one age, but confine ourselves to a rapid 
survey of the sum total of wha at has been achieved within 
twe nty- -one years, the time which it takes a young lady (so runs 





the popular fallacy) to arrive at discretion. For the sake of 


more accurately counting our gains, we shall divide our theme 
into now, and then. Now a message can be sent from Lon- 
don to Paris, from New-York to New Orleans, in a few 
minutes. In three weeks a lover can leave Boston for 
Liverpool, and return with his bride or without her. In the 
old days, travellers went round Cape Horn, or Cape of Good 
Hope, if they were going to California, or India; now they 
cut across the Isthmus of Panama, or Suez, and make a for- 
tune in the time their voyage would have consumed formerly. 

We can now do more in a day, than we could ina wee 
twenty years ago. This makes our seventy years as good as 
near five — to begin with. We are therefore getting 
pretty rapidly back to patri archal longevity. We doubt if 
the antediluvians cut their teeth till their thirtieth year. Now 
a woman is married and has a family, when Sarah, Rachel and 
other ancient characters, were playing with their dolls, or 
learning their aly habet. We can cone elve Met huselah quite 

boy at ninety years, and crying over his hic, hec, hoc; and 
twe nty years afterwards, spré awling his full length in an inef: 
fectual attempt to walk over the pons asinorum. At what age 
they finished their edu eation, it would be difficult to guess; 
judging by an: al wy, we should say, they were pretty well 
ground in the classics by the end of the fourth ce ntury, which 

yy the same rule, wou ld bring them to comparative years of 
ee retion, answering to a modern one-and- wenty. At what 
time a lady of those times confessed to bei ing an old m: uid, we 
are somewhat in the dark ; perhaps they lived in hope till their 
seven hundred and twentieth agora possibly the old 
woman’s saying, while there’s life, there’s hope, may apply to 
marriage. 

The present discoveries of science are thus bringing us 
back, not the length of years, but what is far better—the abil- 
ity to accomp Lah as much in our seventy, as they did in their 
five hundred years; and as science progresses, we shall doubt- 
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less extend our capacity of living even beyond the Methuselah 
limit. A man can now go to India and back in two months, 
which in seventy years (the natural term of life) would allow 
him four hundred and twenty visits to India. Twenty years 
ago, it took nine or ten months to make the same trip, which 
would consume in the same number of journe ys three hun- 
dred and twenty years. In machinery the oe ements are 
equally rapid. Our new spapers are mult tiplied at the rate of 
eleven thousand an hour. A field of wheat is reaped, and put 
in sheaves, by a machine, in an hour, which formerly took a 
day. The human race very soon nee d not toil, but merely di- 
rect: hard work will be done by steam. Horses themselves 
are rapidly becoming obsolete. In a few years, like In- 
dians, they will be merely traditional. Steam itself, with its 
seventy miles an hour, is voted too slow; and electric ity is fast 
superseding the iron horse, with its deep breathings, and 
smoke snortings. In the ol | times, it took a coup le of centu- 
ries to get up a respectable town. Now, San Francisco starts 
up in a couple of years, with its accompaniments of trade, 
shipping, and enjoys popular tumults, a luxury worthy an 
older state of socie ty. 

It requires very little imagination—indeed, is a mere 
caleulation—to realize what our state will be fifty years hence 
given, what we have done in twenty, to know what we can a 
in fifty ; ; and as all progression is geometrical, our answer ismore 
like ly to be understated than exaggerated. Even now, we have 
an electric telegrap “ across the Straits of Dover. In ten years 
we shall have an electric tele graph across the Atlantic—for 
what is possible for thirty miles, is possible for three ee 
It was said by Lardner, that although steamers plied in the 
channel, they never could cross the Atlantic. This was ex- 
pressed only twenty years ago, by a man who had made the 
steam engine his study, and who was considered “a bit of a 
dreamer” into the bargain. In less than fifty years, we shall 
have electric communication with every p lace on earth. 
Every man will have it laid to his own house, as the Croton is 
now. Electricity, magnetism, and mac hine ry, will do all. 
Every desc ription of the costlie ‘st wines will be supplied as gas 
is now: and possibly a man may then have his chi ampagne, 
claret, or sherry-co bblers cut off, if behindhand in paying the 
automaton who ealls to collect the dues. 

Men and women will then have no harassing cares, or labo- 
rious duties to fulfil, Machinery will per form all work— 
automata will direct them. The only task of the human race, 
will be to make love, study and be happy. he very infants 
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will be rocked to sleep by proper machiney—we have already 
baby jumpers. This is sufficient evidence of the coming mil- 
lennium of mothers. Balloons will be made tractable, and a 
journey across the Pacific, or Atlantic, performed w ithout sea- 
sickness. Fancy the magnificent prospect of coming in sight 
of America, ourselves two miles in the air, seeing it all spread 
out as a map at one’s foot. In this way the great mystery of 
the North Pole may be solved, and the question as to its be- 
ing a real pole, with live bears climbing up it, or not, for ever 
set at rest. And what obscure nooks will it not open in Af- 
rica, that least explored of the ancient world, although twice 
the home of civilization in the Carthaginian and Egyptian 
empires. 

Then we shall be present at all ends of the earth at once 
—we shall have omniscience laid on—indeed, we shall hear 
of a revolution in London or Paris five hours before it happens, 
according to our time—our newspapers must then be issued every 
hour to keep up with the spread of knowledge—for we shall 
have all the occurrences of the world brought before us as 
they happen. Pekin will be only a ten minutes’ post—but the 
perfection of mac hinery will render newspapers unnecessary 
—every man will have a room specially dedicated to science. 
There, upon a tablet on the wall, will a mechanical stylus 
trace down the news flashing over the wires of that wonderful 
machine, which may be truly eer the nervous system of 
Nature. When “ Young America” is about to speak, a silver 
bell may ring simultaneously shevughout the civilized world, 

calling all who choose to listen, like the church chimes, toge- 

ther; if necessary, Lord John Russell or Palmerston can re- 
ply, and the true Parliament of the world be held, without 
one man stirring from his fireside: whether it may be a 
while to have tubes laid from Washington to London, Paris, 
St. Petersburgh, Pekin, Calcutta and Port Adelaide, may in 
twenty years “become a question for the engineers; in that 
case the Chamber of Deputies, or the House of Commons, 
may be summoned to hear our great orators denounce the 
despots of the old world, and swell the chorus of Yankee 
Doodle when sung by our assembled citizens. 

This is no idle vision; it is the result of a common rule 
in arithmetic—it is as inevitable as a train now starting at 
the City Hall, arriving at Harlem in a half hour’s time; true 
an accident may happen i in one case, or the world may come 
to an end sooner than we expect in the other; boilers and 
worlds will now and then burst in the best regulated families 
—but they are the exceptions and not the rules. Rushing back 
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in thought a couple of centuries to the spot where New-York 
stands, and thinking of it then, and looking at it now, who 
ean doubt the sketch we have drawn of this day next Jifty 
years? ‘hat all oursubscribers may be alive then to congratu- 
late us upon our arithmetical accuracy, is our cordial wish ; 
but how many millions of subscribers the United States Re- 
view will then have, we have yet to invent a numeration table 
to express. 


“MY MIND MY KINGDOM IS.” 


Old Song. 


Wuar though to me wealth’s glittering prize, 
Beauty’s soft lip, and fame’s bright crown, 
Fortune in idle spleen denies, 
Far richer gifts than these I own, 


What stern reality withholds, 
Redundant fancy still supplies, 
And in her blissful dreams unfolds 

All that my waking hour denies. 


In beauty’s arms I sink to rest, 
From beauty’s lips I kisses steal ; 
I woo not, yet I still am blest, 
And unbought raptures hourly feel. 


Sometimes the conqueror’s sword I wield, 
Like Sweden’s madman dash away, 

And in some glorious well-fought field 
Reduce whole kingdoms to my sway. 


Anon I wear the laurell’d crown, 

That deck’d some great, immortal’s brow, 
And on all meaner bards look down, 

Like monarch on his slaves below. 


And though no house or land have I, 
To swell my heart with vulgar pride 
I've glorious castles in the sky, 


And manors stretching far and wide. 


The stars my precious jewels are ; 

The sun vouchsafes me showers of gold; 
And in rich Nature’s casket rare, 

I’ve hoarded stores of wealth untold. 
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Then, love and fortune, take your way, 
And fame depart on vagrant wing ; 
O’er fancy’s empire while I sway, 
I feel “I'm every inch a king.” 


THE RIGHT ONE; OR, MY WIFE. 
“Dogs any one know with certainty in what language it 
was that Adam uttered his vows of love to Eve?’ ’ inguired J 
very gravely one day ofa professor of languages—a friend of 
mine—who as gravely replied : 

* Ten most ce rtainly ! It was the identical language in 
which Eve responded!” 

Admirably spoken, indeed; yet what a pity that it en- 
lightens me noth ng—a pity—yes, a great pity, that one 
knows so little about the course of love before the deluge! 
If one could but fish up a love tale from that period, it would 
possess far more freshness than any of our very latest novels. 
And that first love scene in the healthy morning of time, in 
the groves of Paradise !—how new, strange, and thrilling it 
must have been! 

Ah! Even now, in this many- -thousand-year-old world, a 
gentle zephyr from the spring- time of that Paradise is breath- 
ing through the soul of eve ry human ocd who can say, “I 
love! I am beloved!’ 

Food and raiment, business and home, distinctions of mine 
and thine, and the conventionalities and burdens which this 
world of ours, so full of regulations (but little resembling that 
old Paradise, I suspect), has thrown around us to tame our 
will, fetter our actions, and make us prosy and _ unsatisfied— 
all is forgotten in that moment, or rather all is changed, ideal- 
ized; a living spirit is breathed into the dust; no! the re is 
no dust—nothing but i fragrance of flowers. Then one 
touches not the earth, but dances, flits, soars above it. This 
commonplace life litte ‘rs with gilded joys to each deligl _ 
son of Adam the moment he has found his Eve. Y et, Ai 
was the happiest man, for at his time there was but one Ev« 
consequently he coulc not err in his selection, and she, o ie r 

art, could have neither choice orr regret. But now, there are 
Laidens of us! Itis no easy matter for us to discern the right 
one among the innume rable swarms of Adam’s children. If 
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every one would candidly relate his adventures in that re- 
gion, the result would be very instructive, and very amusing, 
too ; thus, not confident of my ability to instruct or amuse the 
world in any other way, I shall now take the opportunity to 
relate my wanderings ‘in search of the Eve I once adored in 
Rosa Gron. 

Ah, how beautiful she was! or rather how sweet, how 
charming, how bewitching! No words can describe her. I 
was enamored of her, even when I was a cadet, and from the 
time I entered the fourth class, she has filled me with rap- 
tures. And never was there a woman more dangerous to a 
young man of a lively and susceptible heart. Her very co- 
quetry was so natural, and mingled with so much gentleness 
and girlish grace, that it was impossible to behol | in it any 
thing but the most angelic innocence. At the Military Aca- 
demy I read in my books her name only. Did I draw plans 
of forts and fortifications? Rosa Gron stood oe in the 
midst of our circles and quadratures, and the only line I could 
follow was the road leading to her home. And a en I visit- 
ed beautiful, flowery Grondale, her mother, in her quiet, affec- 
tionate manner, said: 

“My dear B——, you must make yourself at home 


10 


here! 


“Certainly,” I answered; “I thank you.” 

I made myself at home; and so fascinated was I, that I 
saw nothing, knew nothing, and thought of nothing but Rosa, 
Grondale was alw: Lys a gay place, ab ul ding In amusements, 
and full of visitors. When the young folks desired an excur- 
sion on the water, or a ramble through the fields, it was al- 
ways my lot to make their arrangements, and to get their 
petition granted by her mother, for whom all the children en- 
tertained the greatest respect. On such occasions she usually 
said : 

“My dear B——, if you are to be one of the company, I 
shall be obliged to give my consent; for ! am sure you will 
look to the chil dre mn and ti ake good care of them.” 

“Oertainly,” I answered ; owl alas! J aia not take 
care of myse If for my whole soul and attention was absorbed 
in Rosa. 

Many others were enamored as well as myself; yet, I was 
confident that I alone enjoyed her preference. she ‘had a 
manner of singing and accompanying herself on the harp, 
which would actually drive one crazy. From a little green 
book of music, she would beg some one to select a favorite 
piece. Suppose, for instance, then, No. 5 was chosen, She 
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weuld ask them with a charming smile, “Is it No. 5 that 
you wish?” and then she would sing No. 5, with such sweet- 
ness and expression as both to inflame the heart and melt it to 
tears. Ifshe spoke of “the concealed feelings of the heart,” 
one could swear that she was a fountain of the divinest sensi- 
bility; and when she danced, one might be so struck with won- 
der, ‘and so bewildered by her dé auzling movements, as almost 
involuntarily to fall headlong to the floor. 

At one time I was stung with jealousy. A certain Mr. 
T (some sort of a te acher of languages, I believe), once 
came out to Grondale, where he played “and sung, and jab- 
bered French. All at once the fair Rosa forgets me, to jabber 
French and dabble in music with Mr. T——, and to play the 
agreeable to him as she had hitherto done to me. I flew ina 
passion, and rushed out of the house across the fields- sas d- 
ing neither fence nor gate—plunged into the ditches, waded 
the brooks, and at length came home charged like a blunder- 
buss. But, lo! Mr. T had gone, and Rosa was “ atten- 
tive to me asever. Immedi: tely I was enraptured as before, 
and convinced that the whole blame }: ay with me—that I w as 

a Turk, a brute—yea, a real Othello of jealousy. 

For a long time I had been sighing and burning with pas- 
sion; now I was resolved to woo. I was, indeed, very young 
—hardly one-and-twenty —yet, I considered myself old 
enough. I held a lieutenant’s commission, and was moreover 
the son of a father, who always spoke of “my wife” as the 
greatest blessing of his life; thus I had carried from the pater- 
nal roof the sweetest reminiscences of domestic felicity. The 
result of this was, that my imagination always emb: died the 
greatest bliss in tl e form of “my wife.” 

After privately conning over several formulas for a decla- 

ration of love, I set out one day for Grondale, with a moss- 
rose in my hand. I was shoe kingly jolted over the most 
miserable of roads, but the fair Rosa’s smile was to reward me 
for all the torture I suffered. I heard myself repeatedly say, 

“T love you!” and heard her as repez atedly re nso "hs love 
you!” In regard to livi ing and household matters, I had not 
even the forethought of one of the favorite poets of our coun- 
try, who on marrying had provided one barrel of flour, a 
waflile-iron and a coffee-pot. My thoughts had been dwelling 
on ‘a cottage and a heart ’ only, and around the cottage there 
had bloomed many roses, and within my Rosa and “myself, 
For the supply of all other things needful, I had trusted to my 
excellent father. 

On my arrival at Grondale, I very unexpectedly met two 
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gentlemen, quite as much enchanted as myself, and alike cap- 
tivated by the allurements of the same enchantress. I pitied 
the sighing lovers, and lamented that they should be blinded 
by the hopes of that bliss, to which I was confident I alone 
was entitled. Besides, with friends, one will not willingly 
place his light ee a bushel—will not be deemed inferior to 
what one really is; in short, will let his light _—_ before 
men, especially when ‘it reflects its r ays upon one’s self; there- 
fore, I resolved to give my rivals some hint of my Le ion. 
Ace ‘ordingly, one d: ay, I lifted a corner of the veil which con- 
vealed the face of my modest hopes. Then some singular dis- 
dueuves took place. My rivals lifted the veil also, and we 
found ourselves all precisely in the same situation. We all 
sighed, all hoped, all had keepsakes which we kissed in secret, 
and all found ourselves very much in the condition of ser- 
ents biting their own tails. At these strange revelations, we 
all uttered exclamations of surprise, and on the same day set 
out for home, each in opposite Ssscllbin: My father, surprised 
on seeing me so soon returned, exclaimed: 

“T thought it was your intention to remain abroad for 
some time!” 

“Tt was,” I replied with a sad expression of countenance, 

at the same time swallowing a huge sandwich; “it was, but 
mel afterwards changed my mind.’ 

And here the matter rested; the charm was broken, and 
for ever. I began to look at all roses—both those that had 
eyes and those that had none—with a morose and su spe ‘ting 
countenance, and to speak of forsaking “ the illusions of life.” 
I vowed to myself, that the next one I might select to be “my 
wife,” should be in every respect a contrast to the be - utiful 
but deceitful Rosa. I had been beguiled, as I thought, by the 
poetry of life, and now I was resolved to try its prosy 
realities. 

Oh! in what a noble form this new ideal appeared before 
my eye s, as I entered one evening the saloon of ‘the hospitable 
Mrs. A——-. Her daughter Abla stood by the table, occupied 
in setting it for tea. Eve ry thing about her—features, form, 
carriage—was plain, symmetric al, and elegant. She looked 
like truth pe rsonified : or at least, as I imagined, in compari- 
son with the fickle charms of Rosa. Instantly I was in rap- 
tures with that faultless Minerva-like statue, and thought only 
of “my wife.” Abla, on the contrary, seemed to pay no at- 
tention to any thing but the table, and glanced ne ither to the 
right or the left. All the cups being filled, she turned her 
head slow ly, when, at the same moment, I heard a bass voice 
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calling out, “ Lundholm!” Heavens! was that actually her 

voice, or was it the angel of judgment calling, from the midst 
of that evening party, the sinner “ Lundholm” to his final 
account? Any thing else seemed more probable than that 
such a voice should issue from the mouth of Miss A——. 
When, however, “ Lundholm” approached the table to take 
the cups on his waiter, I discovered that this trumpet-voice 
had truly sounded from the lips of the lady I had but a mo- 
ment before adored, and whom I had already in my heart 
called ‘“‘my wife.” 

It was some time before I could gain my composure. 
“Lundholm !” that name; it rung awful echoes in my ears for 
along time! Yet after all, thought I, since nature has en- 
dowed Miss A-—— with a bass voice, it is proof of a good and 
amiable character, that she makes no efforts to disguise or 
embellish it; it was a convincing proof of her love of truth, 
her simple and noble firmness of mind. How easily she could 
have cried “Lundholm!” in falsetto; but even in such a 
trifle, she would not practise decep a Disdaining to please 
by any false appearance, she calls “ Lundholm” in the natural 
tone God had given he r, Is not this conduct even sublime? 
A woman that would thus ery out “ Lundholm,” would not de- 
ceive aman with any false ‘words, or any affectation in her 
feelings, but would at once appear to be what she re: ally is. 

Ll sought and obtained an introduction to the beautiful 
Abla. Well, her voice was not soft, nor, at a close distance, 
was it very rough either ; pene her words—they were plain and 
substanti: ul, while her face, by degrees, at len; eth became lit up 
with a dazzling beauty; my ears crept, as it were, into my 
eyes, and day by day, gazing at Abla’s fair face, I found my- 
self insensib ly brought under the dominion of love, and with 
eyes intoxicated by her beauty, I asked the lovely Abla if she 
would become “my wife.” She answered, “ Yes!” with a 
force of voice that almost frightened me. Now that we were 
betrothed, and [ allowed a nearer ap proac +h to her beautiful 
form and features, I felt myself well satisfied. This feeling, 
however, pA not ee continue, 

The interval between the engagement and marriage is a 
critical time—a time of vagueness, uncertainty and doubt— 
yet, a very beneficial season if not too long extended. Dur- 
ing its continuance, the preliminary steps are taken to a 
union, which nothing but death should dissolve ; and if it 
should appear that the duet could not be harmoniously ex- 
ecuted, it is not too late to terminate it peaceably. 

The first discord which interrupted the duet commenced 
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between myself and my betrothed, was not her bass voice, but 
alas! the very thing which should reconcile me to it namely, 
her love of truth, or rather her disagreeable e xpression of it. 

[It is an unde nial le faci, and none is more willing to admit 
it than I, that every one errs in though it, Wor d and deed; but 
to be cont tinually reminded of it by one’s dearest friend, is not 
agreeable, and in reality leads to no improvement, especially 
when the reprover considers himself free from error or wrong. 
And the worst of it was, Abla never erred. Oh! if she had, 
and still better if she had confessed it, 1 would have fallen at 
her feet! But no! She was faultless and perfect like her figure; 
she was always so precisely correct as almost to drive me out 
of my senses. I foresaw ahi at her se oe ss, and especial- 
ly her mode of teaching me to be be stter, m oht in the course 
of time bring me into the torments of hell: ¢ he more so, as she 
would by no means com ly with any wish of mine. It also 
appeared to me that her self- righteousness, and her uncharitable- 
ness towards others, were truly among the greatest failings in- 
cident to human nature. I the refore, one day, very earnestly ex- 
postulated with my beloved, and gave her my opinion of her 
faults, which gave rise to the performance of the following 
duet between us: 

She. Ican behave inno other way. If youcan’t love me, 
you may just as well let it be. 

I, If you won’t be amiable to me, I must cease to love 
you. 

She. No matter. I will go my own way. 
/, But I willalso go my way! 

She. Adieu then, sir! 

I, Adieu, miss! 

a praised | God that it happened not too late,” [ 
ought, while, with my dismissal I returned to my little country 
seat. pS heart I did not feel much | pain, but inmy mind much 
chagrin, and a secret hostility toward the icles female sex. 

In my mood of mind, it was particula rly gratifying that 
one of my neighbors was nearly in the same predic ament. 
After a marriage full of strife, he had, some time since, been 
divorced from his wife, and was now driving about in a sulky 
on which was to be read in gilt letters: 


“ Mieux vaut seul que mal accompagné!” 


I deemed the motto excellent, and my neighbor and I saw 
each other very often, and agreed most admirably in calumni- 
ating women. 

During the intervals, I occupied myself with books and 
agriculture. 
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I hold books and learning in high esteem. Their humble 
servant, I bow to the dust for them; yet I know not how it 
is, my feelings toward them — alwi uys rested at that point, 
namely, esteem and regard; love never would thrive in that 
soil. “Agric ulture brought me into communion with nature, 
and nature is sublime. Yet, Adam was not satisfied with Par- 
adise alone—when in possession of his Eve, he for the first 
time awoke to true life and happiness—and I, who certainly 
had no paradise, oftentimes felt myself very lone ly. Trees are 
too insensitive to afford any sympathy to a desolate heart, 
and the only sympathy I got from the mountains was an 
echo—the most melancholy sound in nature. No! heart to 
heart, face to face, that alone is life, and hand in hand to roam 
’mid scenes of rural health—together to consult for the good 
of dependents—to share the cares of home—to live, think, 
love, enjoy together ; Oh] * * * “My wife” played 
continually in my imagins ition. 

My os riments on love’s soil had, however, made me dis- 
trustful. I despaire ‘d of ever being happy according to my 
ideal of happiness, which a friend of mine described as “ re pos- 
ing in the shé de of a slipper.” I became de} jecte d, and having 
wasted some dozens of segars, and quarrelled with my neigh bor 
for his everlasting lamentations over the frailties of the sex, 
I one day took a single carriage and drove out to find some 
amusement. 

I directed my course toward the residence of a man, w ho, 
ever since my sts ay at the Military Academy, had been my 
frie nd, and had ofte n entreated me to vis sit him. He was mar- 
rie d, ee the father of eight children. ‘That is a great num- 
ber,” thoughtI; yet it was not too “adil as a single day spent 
with hed family was enough to prove, ‘and to give me an idea 
of a heaven on earth. His wife was the soul of all. 

“Tt is she,” said the husband, “ who renders me and all so 
happy ;” but she said, “It is he.” 

- My friend,” said I, one day addressing him, “how did 
you manage to make yourself so happy in your married 
state ?” 

“Why,” he answered smiling, “I have played a trick in 
secret.” 

a . For mercy’s sake, tell me how and what!” 

“ Well, from the time I was a youth, I always prayed to 
God to give me a good wife.” 

“There's the rub,’ ’ thought I; “ then I must remain single, 
for to play such a trick never ye t came into my mind; and 
without the spec if al guidance of God, I shall never venture to 
select ‘my wife.’’ 
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My friend’s wife had a sister in the house, to whom howey- 
er no one could be attracted, on account of ‘her want of per- 
sonal charms, but while conversing with her, one was uncon- 
sciously drawn near to her by the gentle graces - her mind, 
and her kind and delicate deportment. She was beloved by 
every one in the house, and was cheerful and ami: ble to all 
except me, towards whom her manner was cold and reserved. 
I was almost disheartened at this conduct, which truly grieved 
me, for I had begun really to feel some attachment for the 
lady. 

My situation was now quite different from what it had been 
when in love on er occasions. I had then suffered my- 
self to be dazzled and led by the charm of external graces— 
here I had become attached to a soul, and spiritual beauty only 
had won my heart. 

But this noble soul! why was I so indifferent to it? 

My friend told me that Maria had heard me spoken of as 
avery light-minded person—a person who amused himself 
with breaking engagements. Gracious heavens! was that 
then my fault? Could I be light-minded, who felt myself 
created for a pattern of faithfulne ss? Impossible that I could 
be guilty of such cruel injustice! No. True as my name 
was Constantine, Maria should do me justice! and from that 
time I began to follow her whenever she left me. Had I not 
to convince her, that I was not the light-minded, fickle person 
that had been represented to her? It was, indeed, no easy 
task to perform ; yet I finally succeeded; and she , after having 
put me upon a trial, which I went through with nobly, con- 
sented, it 1 compliance with my wish, still farther to try me 
by sipierks for life. 

During the time we were betrothed, she exclaimed a few 
times with r: yptures, “Oh! how glad Lam that even you have 
faults! I now feel myself less alone, less unhappy with mine ! ” 
This pleased me very much, the more so, as 1 saw that while 
she passed by my faults with kindness, she did not overlook 
her own. 

The day wasappointed for our wedding, and I ordered a 
carriage for two persons from the coach-maker. Guests were 
invited, and Maria and I were married. Nothing ¢ can be 
more common, except, perhaps, the fact, that we, “my wife” 
and I, agreed to look upon the wedding ceremony from a se- 
rious point of view, to endeavor to realize it, and make it a 
fact in our life. The result has been, that having been mar- 
ried for twenty years, we now love each other better, and en- 
joy a more unmixed happiness, than we did in the beginning 
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of our marriage. We have, therefore, drawn the conclusion, 
that the married life is an unh: appy one, not, as asserted by 
many, because of its indissolubility, but because the spiritus ul 
meaning of the marriage tie is not res lized. 

About the bliss of the hone *y-moon one must not speak to 
me. That is dove-cooing only ! No! Husband and wife 
must walk thorny paths together—together ivedik into the 
remotest depths of life, through good and bad fortune— 
must og and be rig n, and thus love each other the 
more and better! Then, by degrees, wonders will be pro- 
duced—then they - become mutu: ully renewed with beauty, al- 
though their cheeks and foreheads are ploughed with furrows 
—then they grow ro ger to each other, though year is 
added to year. It then becomes a truth, that worl lly troubles 
misfortunes and blighted hopes can no ‘more obscure the sun 
of their happiness, because he beams radiantly and clear from 
the heart and counte nance of a friend. It then becomes a truth 
that while their earthly days draw toward their close, they 
feel with increased —_ fidence, that their life and their love 

shall never end, and that supernatural things are quite natu- 
ral; for the deeper, the more earnestly we penet meget: the ‘ 
more it reveals its mysteries of divine ‘and heave nly beauty. 

Many wedded ones have such a blessed « expe rience! None 
has, however, with more beautiful colors ps uinted - — of 
faithful love than Shakspeare, who was inspired by the hap- 
piness of his own 1 vatrimonial life, passed with his ; allection- 
ate wife, Ann Hathaway. 


—LPLPLL LLL Oe 


THE STRIPES AND STARS. 


Hail to the Flag aloft that flies 
Where’er the briny waters flow ; 
And as it flutters in the skies, 
Freedom proclaims to friend and foe. 


To glorious stripes and stars all hail! 


Ne’er may disgrace your splendors mar; 
But glory wait thee in the gale, 
As in the bloody game of war. 
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Oh! may that banner never strike 
To any flag aloft that flies, 

But in the fight and storm alike, 
Still brighter wave and higher rise. 


Still guide our ships where’er they go, 
Bright emblem of Young Liberty ; 
The stars to light us to the foe, 
The stripes to win us victory. 


3 POWER OF CONGRESS OVER INTERNAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS 


In a former number of this Review we discussed the right 
of the General Government to engage in such unde rtakings 
as the Pacific Railroad. We will now very briefly consider 
its power to improve rivers and harbors. 

Ifa river flows through, or between, two or more States, 
each has a proprietary right Within its own territory, subject 
to the common law condition that it shall do no act to imp air its 
. proper use by the other. A navigable stream within the limits 

of a single State, is, of necessity, a common highway to the 
people of the State. The provis ion of the Constitution, there- 
fore, which insures to the citizens of other States « qual privi- 
leges and immunities with the citizens of the States where 
they may happen to be, makes such navigable stream or river 
a common highway to ‘the people of all the States. It may 
be, therefore, doubted, whether there was ever any necessity 
for the laws of Congress, which declared certain rivers and na- 
vigable waters to be common highways, except in those cases 
where the waters lay within the limits of a single State. In 
such instances, even as decided by Chief Justice Marshall, in 
the case of the Blackbird Creek Marsh Company, in 1829, he 
waters remain under the control of the State, until such time 
as Congress may assert jurisdiction over it. 

But conceding in the fullest manner that Congress may 
declare navigable stre: _ flowing through, or between, two 
or more States, to be public highways, has the General Go- 
vernment the Tight to improve them ? 

In the first place, what is a public highway, as known to 
the law? It isa way open to all—to the citizen no less than 
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to the agent of the Government. It is the free privilege of the 
community at large to travel upon it. But this right of com- 
mon highw ay confers no property upon those who enjoy it. 
They have the right of user, not of ownership. ‘The title 
to the bed of the stream, in the case of a riv er, remains in the 
State or in the Riparian proprietors, The government has, 
for this reason, no more right to interfere with the natural 
course of the stream, or to meddle with it in any way, than 
the public; nor the public than any one man who m: ly enjoy 
it asa highway. The declaring a river a public highway does 
not vest it in the St: ite, but only secures its unimpaired en- 
joyment for the public. It does not become public property, 
as the public lands are property, for it is not hable to any pri- 
vilege of sale or disposition, nor can be diverted or divided, 
as it might be if it were public property. 

The Government can regulate commerce between the 
States, not only by water but upon land. It is impossible, 
therefore, to draw from this power any right to improve navi- 
gable streams. For if the regulation of commerce will au- 
thorize it to improve a river, which has been declared a com- 
mon highway, it will also authorize it to reconstruct a road 
which a State has declared a common highway, with the 
permission of the State—and thus the whole right to make 
railroads and canals, already, we think, sufficiently refuted, 
would be conceded. 

But it may be asked, has not the General Government the 
right to remove obstructions, which accumulate from year 
to year, or to prevent their recurrence? This is a question of 
more difficulty. Any man who travels upon a highway has a 
right to remove a stone from it which obstructs the free pas- 
sage. A boatman may lawfully pullupasnag. The Riparian 
proprietors, be they States or individuals, m: ry doit; for they 
are the owners of the bed of the stream, and may do any act 
which does not obstruct the navigation and free use of the 
waters. But the Government occupies a different position. 
Its agents may act as other citizens; but the Government, 
which is an artificial being, can do no act, save such as is 
authorized by the Constitution. 

Nor is there any difficulty resulting from such a construe- 
tion. Our only mode of reasoning with regard to navigable 
rivers, which are declared common highways s, is to assimilate 
their case to the well known law, regul: ating other common 
highways. As the general charge of repairing highways lays, 
at common law, upon those within whose precincts they are, 
although they be the King’s highways, and so though navi- 
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gable rivers be declared the common highways of the people 
of the United States, yet, the right and duty to keep them 
open as such, belongs to the State or States through which 
they pass. They have the power todo so. They possess all 
the rights, which the »y did not concede to the General Govern- 
ment, ‘and can, therefore, singly, or by agreement, with the 
assent of Congress, enter upon any system of improvement 
they may choose to attempt. The right to remove an ob- 
struction in a highway belongs to every man, . he be a 
stranger even; much more the n does he possess t, when he 
owns the bed of the river, or ad medium /ilum, as is the case 
with States divided by navigable streams. ‘Thus, all the 
States interested in removing obstructions from our rivers, 
may accomplish this result without invoking the assistance 
of the Government. 

But another view has been taken of this subject. It has 
been said, that the Government has a right to improve such 
rivers as communicate with ports of entry. This position 
assumes that Congress has the right to establish a port of entry 
wherever it may “ple ase. It does possess the legal right to 
create a port of entry wherever a canoe may enter. But 
shall it be said, that by virtue of this power it may deepen 
the shallow creek from the ocean to the : appointed spot, until 
a frigate ean be floated to its docks? ‘The ies eos a 
power has a reasonable boundary. As only navigable streams 
are pee rly common highways, so ports of entry ought to be 
established only where the w aters are by nature open to com- 
merce, or where they have been, by competent authority, 
made capable avenues of commerce. If the establishment of 
a port of entry on the upper Missouri, or Mississippi, gives 
the Government the right to open the whole channel to the 
sea, then fixing such a port on the shallowest creek would 
give a right to deepen it throughout its entire length. The 
stream should be by nature navigable, to justify Congress in 
establishing a port of entry at any point. It cannot gain the 
power to improve it by so slender an artifice. 

The same moral limitation holds in the case of harbors. It 
may protect its marine by artificial harbors, or it may build forts 
for land defence. But in wie ony, mene: as it cannot itselfimport, 
neither can it construct harbors, or make them safer, for the sake 
of commerce only. It protects the industry of the citizen and 
of the several States, by its treaties, laws, and physical power. 
It levies no duty exce pt on what is imported into the several 
States. And it leaves the citizen and the several States with 
the full possession of f their domestic resources, to make their 
local harbors fit and convenient for their own use. 
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If the fact that the Government derives revenue from the 
commerce of a State imposes on it the obligation to keep open 
the ports of that State, and to improve the navigation of the bays 
and rivers leading to them, why is it not equally justified in 
providing dry-docks for the repair of the vessels by which the 

cargo is brought, or in officering the merchant vessels, on the 
safe arrival of w hich, its revenue chiefly depends? 

There is no end to the measures capable of justification on 
the ground of the incidental relation of revenue to commerce 
and industry, if such arguments obtained hold upon the public 
mind. 


BLEAK HOUSE. 


At length our anxiety is relieved, our fearful excitement 
is quieted! 

Mr. Charles Dickens has shut up BLEAK Hovsg, and put 
the key in his pocket. 

The curtain has fallen on the last and twentieth act of the 
interesting melo-drama—the novel of BLEAK HovusE is ended. 

Harper’s Magazine, which, like the moon, shines by bor- 
rowed (not to say stolen) lights, has lost its brightest star, and 
must cruise in search of some new British prize where with 
to entertain us poor American savages, who can’t even write 
our own magazines, if great book-publishers are to be cre- 
dited. > 

The final catastrophe is not so alarmingly strong as might 
have been expected. In fact, we were rather disappointed at 
not getting something more startling, as a finale from a gen- 
tleman, who had— 

L. Killed Mr. Crook, by spontaneous combustion. 

2. Poisoned off a my ‘sterious opium-eater and law-writer. 

3. Sent a mad chancery suitor beyond the troubles of this 
_ and all earthly litigation. 

‘Moved on” poor Joe to such an extent, that he had (as 
the pees cham say) begun to move “in quite another 
sphere.” 

5. Caused a lady of fashion to die at the door of a grave- 
yard. 

6. Made a French lady’s maid shoot old Tulkinghorn, the 
attorney, with an old Roman in fresco for her accomplice. 
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Not to mention the death of a acd or two, with some less 
important characters, and a young lady’ s beauty destroyed by 
the small-pox, scarcely the least cruel feature of Mr. Dickens’ 
most murderous system of novelism ! 

Well, after all this slaughter of men, women, babies, and 
beauty, we certainly did expect a consistent e nding, to 80 con- 
sistent a beginning ‘and middle. 

But Mr. Dickens laughs at consistency 

He writes on as hard as he can, without looking behind 
him, till he finds that he has full a couple of sheets to wind 
up in. Now, in the space of two sheets, a dexterous author 
might surely kill off the balance of his personages, leaving, 
of course, one alive to tell the fatal story. Eugene Sue would 
have done it in a page if necessary. We could have done it 
ourselves in a sheet, even though we had resorted to the bold- 
est devices; such, for example, as an earthquake, a plague, a 
famine, or any other form of battle, murder and be io 
death. 

But Dickens fails ingloriously at the conclusion of his 

am paign. “ He caves in,” if we may use the expression in a 
solemn critical article, and not only leaves the young lady, 
whose autobiography he writes, alive (though marked with 
small-pox), but actus ally married and happy. Itis true, that since 
Moses, authors have not been in the hs ibit of describing their 
own deaths. But why spare old Jarndyce? As for Ada, 
she is, of course, left alive. And why of course? Because 
the death, at the c ‘lose of her adored husband, the unfortunate 
young Rick, victim of Vholes and chancery, renders her life 
not worth ts aking, so dreary and sad is its future to contemplate. 

The thread, on which hang loose ly the incidents of Bleak 
House, is an English chancery suit, “Jarndyce and Jarndyce,” 
at the conclusion of which Rich: a Carstone, married to his 
cousin, dies, worn out by anxiety, as others have died before 
him. The plot of the narrative requires no description. 
There is none, 

The aim of the story is to upset the Court of Chancery, 
with its fearful system of del: ays and endless expenses. 

To this we see no objection. But we do not think that Mr. 
Dickens has re: ally touc che d the que stion. In reality, he has 
told us nothing of the Court of ( ‘hancery, beyond a general 
statement, that it is a nuisance. Whether a novel is the best 
medium for advocating law-reforms, we do not pretend to de- 
cide. At any rate, we need not argue a que stion which Mr. 
Dickens himself has not even atte mpte d seriously to argue. 

As there is no plot in Bleak House, we cannot criticise its 
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artistic construction. When we state, that the majority of the 
characters being killed off, Esther Summerson, the autobio- 
graphical heroine, marries a young doctor in spite of the small- 

ox, and that he is quite satisfied with the arrangement, we 
lore said all that is necessary on the subject. 

Every body knows that Dickens excels mainly in deserip- 
tion. 

He throws an interest about a coal scuttle, or an old chest 
of drawers, which few novelists can impart. He is also great 
in human specimens. Each of his characters is an individu- 
ality. The most interesting things, therefore, to examine in 
Bleak House are its inhabitants. 

Let us begin with Skimpole—Harold Skimpole, the gen- 
tleman whose natural child-like simplicity causes him to 
ignore the value of money. ‘This character is a caricature of 
Leigh Hunt, and is that of a very amusing, mean, and impu- 
dent vagabond. 

Most assuredly there is retribution in store for every 
crime. 

When Leigh Hunt slandered his deceased friend and bene- 
factor, BYRON, one might have imagined that the contempt of 
all noble and ‘good men was in itself sufficient punishment. 
But, behold! the great painter of men and manners of the 
age comes, with a whip of scorpions, to lash once more the 
poor disreputable old libeller, ere his departure to that mys- 
terious world of which so much has been said and writte n, 
whilst so little is actually known—so little that, in fact, we 
need not attempt to describe it. 

Perhaps Andrew Jackson Davis, who saw the ghost of an 
Irishman ascend to the third sphe1 re or Horace Greeley, who 
accepted the Fish and Fox girls, as his prophets, coul assign to 
the hapless Skimpole his probable future destination. 

We are no Dantes, and do not pretend to edit an Inferno, 
for our readers. 

Of Mr. JARNDYCE, we have only to remark, that he is a 
very amiable old gentleman, very much imposed upon by Mr. 
Skimpole, and rather a brilliant specimen of the “Heavy 
father” than otherwise. 

EsTHER SUMMERSON, is so nice a girl, so affectionate, do- 
mestic, and all that sort of thing, that she captiv ates every bi dy, 
including Mr. Woodcourt, a highly respectable and good- 
hearted young doctor, who ultimately marries her. She is calle d 
“Dame Durden” by ‘her frie nds, and tells her own story in a 
very modest manner. So very quiet an angel is she, that we nev- 
er could feel any desire to make her personal acquaintance in re- 
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al life. We feel ourselves, with all humility be it spoken, a 
great deal too wicked to associate with such aggravatingly 
perfect virtue. 

W hat says Schiller—the German poet? ‘I hate, vice, and 
doubly detest it, chiefly for causing so much cant about virtue 
itself.” 

“Then you detest virtue?” 

“JT would it were practised by all, and, God willing, the 
word never were mentioned again |” 

ADA is also perfect, but we forgive her perfection for the 
sake of her beauty, to which H. K. Browne has done justice, 
with his usual felicity and taste, in the illustrations. 

RicHaRD CARSTONE, who marries his cousin Ada and fel- 
low ward in Chancery, is a spirited young man, who takes so 
deep ‘an interest in his Chancery suit that he neglects every 
thing else, and dies as we have mentioned. There are plenty 
of young men like him in the world. 

InsPECcTOR BucKE?, is a really good portrait of an effective 
police officer 

SMALLWEE D, is a queer old usurer, who throws pillows at 
his wife, and calls her a “ Brimstone chs utterer. 

JOE, is a poor boy, a crossing swe eper, Ww hom the London 
Police are constantly telling to “move on.’ 

Mr. TuRVEYDROP is a dancing master, an admirer and imi- 
tator of the late George 1V., and a great man for “ deportment.” 

Mrs. JELLYBY is a philanthropist by profession, and SO 
deeply inte rested in the Negroes of “ Boorioboola-Gha” and 
“ Africa” generally, that she lets her household affairs go to 
rack and ruin. 

TUDKINGHORN is an old dry lawyer—a hard case. 

LADY = DLOCK is the object of his persecution, from his 
knowledge that Esther Summerson is her illegitimate child by 
the law writer. She is well portrayed, and is, to our taste, the 
only female character of any interest in the book. She isa 
proud, noble woman, who has sinned (in the parlance of the 
saints), and is consequently an object of some interest, from 
the fact that she is not quite perfect of her kind, like Esther, 
Ada and Co. It is quite a relief to be able to pity this great 
lady in all her pomp and beauty, after staring in stupid admi- 
ration at the juvenile paragons we have mentioned. 

Guppy is one of Dickens’ monsters. He isa lawyer’s clerk, 
so disgustingly vulgar and stupid, that we doubt his possibility. 

CHADBAND is a capital satire on the canting, low-class 
preachers of England. 

GEORGE the trooper, is a fine manly and satisfactory im- 
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personation, as are also his friends Mrs. Bagnet, “the old girl,’ 
and her husband. 

Of course, BLEAK HovseE has plenty of sparkling dialogue 
to fill up,the intervals between the murders and sudden deaths. 
But there is a great deal of tedious matter in the book, unless 
we are much mistaken, and the public is much fonder of do- 
mestic details than we imagine. 

Dickens is—to use a German formula—a terribly objective 
writer. He describes the external, as an indication of the in- 
ternal ; but profound analysis of thought or feeling is strange to 


him. He hardly draws his characters from a just point of 


view. He takes them as they may be, or appear to be, and 
gives as it were a hasty impression. In this respect he differs 
widely from the great Balzac, who wrote in his novels the life 
of his age, with all the care and penetration of a cosmopt lite 
philosopher, and the precision of a man of science. 

Dickens makes no such pretensions; he is simply an En- 
glishman of the middle class, with limited sympathies and limit- 
ed knowledge. He does not ride on the advanced ideas of the 
age. He seems to hesitate on the brink of the great river of 
progress, and fear to plunge headlong into its current. 

Just as Bulwer is a a superficial aristocrat, Dickens is a 
superfic ial democrat. Hence their popularity. They write 

‘easy things to understand,” things which every body knows, 
familiar facts, and commonplace morality. Bulwer is 3 quite as 
commonplace in his sphere, as Dickens in his. They keep re- 
tail stores in the literary mart, and all we can say for them 
after all, is, “‘ success to trade.” 

Homer and Shakspeare will be always read, because valor 
and heroism and grand storms of passion will always neces- 

sarily interest human nature. But Bulwer and Dic kens will 
pass away with the manners they describe. They are no po- 
ets, not because the »y do not write verse (which, perhaps, is 
merely an imperfect sort of prose after all), but because they do 
not write well, because they spin out their works for money, 
because their standard of excellence is low—their styles diffuse, 
vulgar and cockneyfied. 

There is an open field for genius. 

Get up some one, and write a match against Bulwer and 
Dickens! In sober earnest, it is not half so difficult as it 
looks 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL. 


WE were seated in our editorial room, giving audience, as is our custom, to 
all the most distinguished writers and savans in America, and entertaining them 
with our usual urbanity, when in the midst of the congratulations which we 
were receiving on the gigantic success of our Review, a scuffle was heard out- 
side. In another moment the door was burst open, and our two footmen, in 
their last Paris liveries, came staggering in, closely pursued by a tall 
gentleman in moustache, flourishing a roll of manuscript above his head, 
and gesticulating furiously. He had scarcely entered when he commenced 
havanguing us, uttering all sorts of anathemas against our great country, and 
making frequent incoherent allusions to Bow Bells, and “ wooden walls,” 
From this, and his peculiar mode of avoiding the letter “H,” we concluded he 


‘ 


was an Englishman. This supposition he confirmed by proclaiming himself to 
be an aristocrat, and consigning democracy to eternal perdition. He wound 
up by flinging the roll of MS. on our table, demanding one hundred dollars, 
and that it should be printed in the forthcoming number on pain of instant 
death. He looked so savage that we felt it would be injudicious to refuse, so 
we drew him a check for the money, on receiving which he rushed off, abusing 


us very freely, and announcing his eternal adherence to the British constitution. 








We subsequently learned that on his way down stairs he knocked down both 
our footmen, bestowing on them the opprobrious epithet of “ Flunkies.” 

On opening the MS. he had left, we found it to contain the following rabid 
poem, signed Alexander Smith. Can it be possible that our energetic friend is 


one and the same with the new poet? 


WESTERN CITIES. 


’d heard so much about the West 
That I resolved the truth to test; 
So off I started 
To see these cities, big and grand, 
Rich wonders of the Western land— 
These men great hearted— 
These enterprising, fearless chaps, 
So ready with percussion caps, 
And knives, the bowie. 
But since I’ve seen the towns and crew, 
They’re not such lions by a few, 
Nor half so showy 
As fancy painted them before 
I coasted down Ohio’s shore. 
My young illusions 
Are gone to tatters, torn to rags; 
I found these Western Brobdignags 


Mere Lilliputians. 
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To prove the matter I'll take down 
A portrait of a Western town; 
And beg to state, I 
Here do a general outline fill 
That fits St. Louis, Louisville, 
Or Cincinnati. 
They’re all alike except in name ; 
Their sameness dull is all the same. 
By Jove! I'd rather 
Five years of life in Paris live, 
Than in a Western city thrive 
A great-grandfather ! 


First, socially—the men are bores, 
And live by loafing round their stores. 
Their conversation 
Is cents and dollars, dollars, cents; 
They drink bad brandy, raise their rents, 
And swell the nation 
By German peasant, Irish Celt. 
Such life a Paradise is felt— 
Such men, no wonder, 
Think, after being starved so long, 
Mere poetry scarce worth a song, 
And art a blunder. 


They feast their eyes on tawdry prints 
From France, bedaubed in rainbow tints. 
They are the lovers 
Of stories, such as Reynolds writes, 
Of ardent scenes and savage fights, 
In yellow covers, 
Their journals prate of liberty, 
In language to a critic’s eye 
Enough to damn her. 
Each editor sitsin his chair, 
And seribbles with complacent air 


In scorn of grammar. 


They talk about the mighty West ; 

Yet bend to Eastern talent’s crest, 
Like slaves in Turkey 

Bend to the Sultan, or afar 

As cringe his serfs before the Czar 
In regions murky. 

Their god is peddling vulgar self, 

Personified by golden pelf. 


No park or terraze, 
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No garden fresh, or pleasure ground, 
Within their precincts can be found. 
No fountain there is; 


But all is dry, as dry as dust: 

Wit dies and intellect must rust 
In such a region, 

Dry is the heart and dry the soul. 

There is the mind a vacant scroll ; 
There e’en religion 

Means polities, and polities 

Mean simply how, b¥ any tricks, 
To grasp at places. 

No shame affected there is known; 

None blush the savage greed to own 
Which all defaces. 


A race of rude unlettered men, 
Who build and trade, and scorn the pen, 
There breed and traffic; 
Nor whilst they eat and drink their fill, 
Can modern Horace work them ill 
In metres Sapphic. 
But when the boy affects the man, 
Andturns upon the army’s van 
With youngster boasting, 
We, who with compass cross the deep, 
May bid the Arcos measure keep 
Who yet are coasting. 


To us, belongs the toil of thought, 
For us, the bygone ages wrought, 
As we are toiling 
For that young, proud, barbarian West, 
Unpainted yet, with arms or crest— 
Mere hunger foiling. 
To them the hard rough work to make 
The home, for which the poor forsake 
Their woes abysmal, 
For lands where work and plenty dwell 
In contrast sharp as Heaven to Hell 


To kingdoms dismal. 


To such bright joys—good reason why! 

Europe’s half-starved barbarians fly ; 
And Eastern rowdies, 

Gamblers and bankrupts. Of all kinds 

Save men of cultivated minds, 


The ragged crowd is. 
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"Twas such a crowd, of old at Rome, 
Beneath Quirinus found a home, 

Nor let us scorn them ; 
Gold must be had, before we gild, 
And men, we think, must cities build 


Ere they adorn them. 


We had just received the proof of the foregoing, and were musing upon th 
strange views which foreigners take of our finest institutions, when our acquaint- 
ance, Snagger, from Wisconsin, called in to see us. Snagger is a walking arsenal 
He carries a revolver in each pocket, bowie knives in his boots, a cow-hide in his 
hat, and an Arkansas tooth-pick dowh. his back. Snagger has fought. It was 
he who killed Dolly the great duellist. They fought sitting up to their necks 
in barrels of gunpowder, and firing iron bullets at one another. Dolly’s barrel 
ignited first, and his remains were collected with great difficulty. Snagger was 
glad to see us, and with usual western curiosity took the proof we were reading 
out of our hands, and seating himself on the floor, with his feet on the architrave 
of the door, he commenced the perusal of the savage document. He had read 
about three stanzas when we saw him deliberately rise, take a knife out each 
boot, and pistols from all his pockets; the Arkansas tooth-pick was gently drawn 
from his back, and the cow-hide uncurled itself from his hat. He laid all those on 
the table, and then turning grimly to me, demanded Mr. Smith’s address. “I'm 
bound to kill this ere darn’d fellow. Iam, by thunder! I'll tickle him until 
he’d run up the shadow of a greased pole. I will.” Such were Snagger’s fero- 
cious words. We trembled. The terrible consequences of our weakness in 
printing this savage effusion, and the probable result of a meeting between two 
such terrible characters as Smith and Snagger rushed upon us in a moment, 
Imagine two comets having it out in a struggle for the championship of space, 
and the zodiacal belt. Imagine Vesuvius and Etna fighting a duel with lava 
and red-hot rocks. Imagine—in short nothing one could imagine would giv« 
any idea of what would take place if Smith and Snagger met. Our duty rose up 
sternly before us; we refused to give up Smith’s address. Snagger threatened: 
we were firm. Snagger seized the proof, and muttering dim threats vanished. 
Next day he sent us the annexed reply, saying that he wasn’t accustomed to fight 
with such weapons, but he must have it out with Smith somehow or other. He 
farther threatened that if we did not print said reply, he would desolate our 
hearth, concluding with the ominous words, “‘ of what use is all the world toa 
man, if his wife is a widow?” What were we to do? with a large and lovely 
family looking up to us for support; with the whole nation dependent on us for 
political and literary food—we could not sacrifice so valuable a life, so we 
printed it. It will be pereeived that our estimable friend Snagger handles the 
pistol better than the pen. His ideas are rather cloudy, and his grammatr 
peculiar. 

A eockney on his travels went 

Out through our Western Continent 
For inspiration, 

Sick of the world, of himself sick, 

He doubled off in double quick— 


On speculation. 
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His head was full of Moons and Stars, 

Not asterisks thus (*), but Venus, Mars 
And Muses, Clio, 

Yet waxed he furious when he found 

Parnassus not each Western mound, 
Nor Helicon Ohio. 


He laughed and sneered at all he saw, 
And swore their justice was'nt law, 
Their porkers, gammon, 
Saw “Rowdies,” “Gamblers,” “Bankrupts” and 
“ Half-starvéd barbarians” o’er the land 
To swear and damn on. 
We know not what the writer means 
Save ’tis—he got no pork and beans 
In Cincinnati, 
But then, his bristling verses shout, 
His stubborn head is not without 
A hoggish strata. 


He calls them Lillipu cians, and 

Of course the context’s made to hand, 
He’s Brobdignagger ! 

And struts about as though he might 

Tread all these “small” folk out of sight 
Least, make ’em stagger ; 

But finds like Gulliver, that chaps, 

So very small can give him raps, 
Tho’ free from swagger, 

And e’en their smallest points give him 

A stab, by contrast, in each limb 


As sore as dagger. 


He strives laboriously to pelt 

Each “German peasant,” “Irish Celt” 
With puns and gutter, 

And thinks, no doubt, it very bad 

While he lack’d bread—these “loafers” had 
Both—bread and butter. 

He swears the brandy, men and rents 

Are drunk and high, and shouting vente 
His sneers a dozen, 

And looks about intent to scan 

Each honest Cousin-German man 


As German cozen. 


He damns them all in “sapphic” verse, 
Damns them as “bores” and “‘swindlers,” worse 


Than Peachem Lockit— 
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Damns all, save dollars, plain it is 
He’d none, or they’d be dammed in his 
Capacious pocket. 


“ Nor puffed by pride, nor sunk by spleen” 

(See t’other Jonathan, the Dean 
That Swift Hibernian). 

Had he gone West, he might have dwelt 

In joy and jollity, not felt ' 
Quite so American, 

And drank catawba, till his soul 

In dreams with Horace, quaff’d a bow] 
Of old Falernian. 


In fact, his head was like, alas! 
A piece of silvered convex glass, 
And just as brittle ; 
In which he saw, States, towns and law, 
Corn-growing men, mere men of straw, 
And all things, little. 


He never thought, while he was there, 
Of that infectious, leprous air, 
Great (gory) Britains; 
Nor of that treacherous old she-cat, 
Who breeds upon the earth’s wide mat 
Colonial kittens, 


He never thought of all the chains, 
The bestial stomachs, Aztec brains, 
Enthusi-Aztee 
Only on food and ignorance, 
And villany’s right royal dance, 
In steps gymnastic. 


He never thought of Yorkshire brutes, 
Whose stupid grin all sense refutes, 
And reason sickens; 


These, these are facts, who doubts must look 


To English authors—’Liza Cook 
And Charley Dickens. 


While wandering through young Freedom’s home 


He never gazed at Heaven’s dome 
In Poet-wonder 

At our magnificence, nor sent 

A pray’r up for the Will that rent 
Old forms asunder! 
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Of course the mighty western sod, 

Now trod by Freemen, blest by God, 
In life’s a story 

One hears, yet scarcely dares believe, 

Lest in its radiance it deceive 


The brain of glory. 


3ut I have wasted too much time 

In rhyming on a foolish rhyme, 
That writ at random, 

Might be called happy, if it were 

Not easy to refute all there 
Serawled ad captandum ; 

And prove his verse all sense outran, 

Prating of things, despite he can 
Not understand ’em. 


POSTSCRIPTUM. 


Smith and Snagger have met! met in deadly enmity and wrath. Smith 
cowhided Snagger for his reply: Snagger cowhided Smith for his attack. They 
are now in the next room, which has been darkened for the purpose, armed with 
bowie knives, and divested of clothing, “having it out,” as they call it. There 
is a dead silence. Perhaps they are both dead. We are bound not to open the 
door for halfan hour. We regret that we cannot stop the press long enough to 
lay the result before our readers; but owing to our hurry, they must wait until 


next month for the dénouement. 


eee eens 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The United States, illustrated in views of City and Country, with descriptive and 
historical articles—Hermann J. Meyer, 164 William Street, N. Y. 

Mr. Meyer has commenced the publication of a work, in every respect worthy 
of its title, and deserving of National patronage. The work is issued in numbers, 
and furnishes faithful and spirited illustrations of what is characteristic and 
beautiful in the scenery, and memorable in the public buildings and monuments, 
of all portions of our country. The publication will be divided into two 
volumes; the one “ Tur East,” devoted to views in the seaboard States, and the 
other “Tur West,” issued simultaneously, presents well selected subjects from 
the magnificent; and characteristic field of the Great West. We are presented 
with a complete panorama of the country, in all its varied characteristics, while 
the letterpress, like a tolerably well “ posted up” lecturer, shifts along with the 
scenes, and describes them to those who are unacquainted with the places in re- 
ality, while to those who have had the good fortune of seeing them in their nat- 
ural groups of rock, river, building or forest, his presence leaves a pleasant 
suggestiveness, and waking up the brain into its own experience of travel. To 
those who have travelled or intend to travel, Mr. Hermann J, Meyer is a “ God- 
send”—a capital artist, a gossiping historian—a genial tourist, a desideratum. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


We regret that press of matter has prevented us from devoting more space to 
a critical review of the drama and other public amusements during the present 
season. 

JuLiren’s Concerts at Castle Garden, and now at Metropolitan Hall, are per 
haps the most striking feature in the Musical world. His orchestra is a perfect 
musical engine—it works as one man. His selections must please all tastes, for 
they embrace every variety of musical composition. His solo performers are each 
admirable in his line, and merely to have heard Koenig on the cornet, M. La 
vigne on the oboe, Bottesini on the contrabasso, or Jullien himself on his incom- 
parable piccolo, is in itself a pleasant reminiscence of New-York and its 
concerts. 

Tue Orera, under the management of Max Maretzek, has of late presented ‘ 
unusual attractions—Steffanone, Salvi, Marini, Beneventano have ably sustained 
their fame as singers, and the orchestral arrangements have been equal to any 
yet known in this city. Niblo’s Garden has also been the scene of the recent 
triumphs of the Ravel family on the off nights of the Opera. 





NOTICE. ‘ 


An appreciative review of the “Panter; or, Thirteen Years in the South,” 
has been received too late for insertion in this number. This admirable article, 
on a most meritorious work, will receive a place in the October No., and we be- G 
speak for it the especial attention of our Southern patrons. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


We have now issued our ninth number, and we respectfully ask all those who 
have not yet paid for the work, to remit to us the amouut of subscription by mail 
on the receipt of this. Though individually a small sum to each subseriber, in 
the aggregate it is really of vital importance to us. A hopeful reliance on the 
generosity of the American Republican party induced us to start the Review on 
a comparatively small capital, and although we have received every encourage A 
ment in the way of subseriptions, the delay in making immediate payment of 
subscriptions on the part of some of our best friends has already occasioned de- 
lays of publication, and other business derangements, very injurious to the pros 
pects of the work. While we are unwilling to be understood as complaining, we 
are still anxious to impress upon a portion of our patrons the great benefits that 
will accrue from an immediate receipt of their mite, thereby enabling us to fulfil 
punctually and satisfactorily a sacred contract with those gentlemen who have, 


in full confidence, assisted us by the pre-payment of their subscriptions in carry- 
ing on the work. It is our determination to fulfil to the letter our obligations 
to subscribers, and we confidently look to our patrons to comply with their con 
tract, to pay in advance. 





